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Farm Finance 

Net cash income up: Net cash income 
for U.S. farms is force asi up 8- 12 percent 
for calendar 1993, despite lowered crop 
production forecasts due to the flooding 
in the Midwest and diDughi in the East. 
Both livestock and crop receipts arc ex- 
pected higher, and disaster payments 
could raise government payments to their 
highest since 1988. Farm expenses arc 
forecast up only 1-2 percent for 1993. 

Bui, net farm income wHl be down this 
year, reflecting crop losses. Also, farm 
income wilt vary widely among regions 
and farmers. Midwest net cash income is 
actually expected to rise in calendar 
1993, because of sales from storage of 
1992 crops and government disaster pay- 
ments. However, some farmers arc suf- 
fering severe income and capital losses. 

Agricultural Economy 

Tax changes benefit farmers: Most 
farmers and rural communities arc ex- 
peaed to come out ahead on the tax pol- 
icy changes contained in the President's 
budget package, which was signed into 
law on August 10, 1993. The more 
significant tax increases— including 
higher individual and corporate Income 
tax rates — are aimed at high-income tax- 
payers, and are less likely to affect farm- 
ers and rural households than metro 
households. 

On the other hand, the package's lax in- 
centives, designed lo stimulate the econ- 
omy and assist low-income individuals 
and families, will likely have a positive 
effect m farming and rural communities. 
Investment and health insurance deduc- 
tions are increased, earned income tax 
erediis are expanded, and Federal enter- 
prise and empowerment zones are cre- 
ated in rural areas. 

Commodity Spotlight 

Industry using more ag products: Indus- 
trial products made from agricultural 
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=**sumer markets. Government environ- 
mental regulations and growing con- 
sumer preference for "green" products 
are expanding industrial demand for agri- 
cultural materials. Products showing 
signs of success include ethanol, starch- 
based adhesives and biodegradable poly- 
mers, soy-oil inks, biodiesel fuel, 
erosion-control products, and kenaf- 
bascd packing materials and animal litter* 
Recent KcientiTic advances arc fcducing 
the costs of processing farm products for 
use as industrial raw matenals. And 
advances in process engineering are mak- 
ing farm-based products more compe- 
titive with synthetic materials. 

World Agriculture & Trade 

Outlook mixed for oilseeds: World oil- 
seed trade is projected to decline in 
1993/94 as the EC begins to substitute 
less expensive grains for soybeans and 
other protein meals. However, world 
trade in oilseed products — protein meals 
and vegetable oils — will be enhanced by 
large supplies in key exporting countries 
and increased demand by newly industri- 
alized and developing countries. 

World oilseed production is projected to 
f^OHT^^se for Fhc first tinw In 5 years, to 



226 million metric tons, due largely to a 
drop in soybean output. Oilseed produc- 
tion in the U.S, — the largest soybean pro- 
ducer — is expected to drop 10 percent 
from the 1992^3 near-record, due pri- 
marily lo flood-induced losses and lower 
yields in some Midwest slates. Foreign 
oilseed production is projected to climb 4 
percent, partly offsetting the U.S. drop. 

China *s rural development uneven: 
China's rural development has pro- 
gressed rapidly since the late 1970*s 
when reforms and more open trade pol- 
icy were inuxKluced. The value of goods 
produced in rural areas grew markedly 
and per capita rural Incomes rose . How- 
ever, the coastal and inland provinces 
have experienced uneven development. 
The coastal provinces — closer lo foreign 
and overseas Chinese investors arul with 
a bcuer 'mfrasuiiciurc — generally have 
achieved faster economic growth. Vigor- 
ous investment in infrastructure in 
China's central and western areas would 
help prevent inland niral development 
from falling further behind. 



Food Safety 

Foodborne disease costs: The Economic 
Research Service estimates that the an- 
nual foodbome disease costs associated 
with a single pork parasite, Toxoplasma 
gondii, could exceed $2 billion ayear. 
Consumption of pork containing T. gon- 
dii can cause infections in children and 
adults, but most arc mild enough to es- 
cape notice. The primary illness associ- 
ated with T gondii occurs when a 
pregnant woman passes the infection on 
to her fetus, causing congenital toxoplas- 
mosis and mDd to severe mental retarda- 
tion, hearing impairment, or blindness. 
High costs are associated with congenital 
toxoplasmosis due to the severity of the 
disease and because babies may lose 
their entire potential lifetime earnings 
and could require insiitutjonal care. New 
farm management techniques, product la- 
bels, and faster tests for pathogens may 
enhance pork safety. 
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Tax Provisions 
To Benefit 
Farm & Rural 
Economy 



Most farmers and rural communi- 
ties arc expected to come oui 
ahead on the tax policy 
changes contained in the President's 
budget package. The more significant 
lax increases arc aimed ai high-income 
taxpayers, and arc less likely to affcci 
farmers and rural households ihan metro 
households. The package's lax incen- 
tives, on ihe other hand, designed to 
stimulate the economy and provide assis- 
tance to lo\^--income individuals and 
families, will likely have a positive effect 
in fanning and rural communities. 

The budget package — ihe Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1993 — 
signed into law on August 10, 1993, is es- 
timated to reduce Uic FcderaJ budget dcH 
cit by approximately S500 billion from 
1994 to 1998. One of the expected bene- 
fits of reducing the deficit is tower long- 
term interest rates, which will lower 
interest costs for farmers and other rural 
businesses and households. 



Tax Increases 
Affect Few Farmers 

Marginai income tax rates. The budget 
act increases the marginal income tax 
rates from 31 to 36 percent for single in- 
dividuals with tzxabie income over 
$1 15,000, and married couples with in- 
come over 5140,000, The act also im- 
poses a surtax of 10 percent on taxable 
income over $250,000, creating a fourth 
tax bracket of 39.6 percent. The surtax 
does not apply to net capital income, 
thereby maintaining the current maxi- 
mum tax rate on capital income at 2$ per- 
cent. This should encourage investment 
in farmland and other assets eligible for 
capital gains treaunenL The increase 
in marginal tax rates is retroactive to 
January 1,1993, 

The increase in marginal income tax 
rates will affect between 2 and 3 percent 
of farm sole proprietors, while the surtax 
will affect less than 1 percent Although 
comparable estimates axe not available 
for rural residents, these provisions are 
less likely to affect nonfarm rural house- 
holds than metro households because 
there arc fewer high-income hotiseholds 
in nonmeu-o areas. 

Federal excise tax on gasoline. The 
only tax increase that will affect most 
farmcn; and rural individuals is the in- 
crease of 4.3 cents per gallon in the Fed- 
end excise tax on gasoline, dSeseh 
compressed natural gas, and noncommer- 
cial aviation fuel, effective October 1, 
1993 (commercial aviation fuel Isex- 
empt for 2years). However, since gaso- 
line and diesel fuel used on farms are 
exempt from the Federal excise tax, the 
impact on farmers will be limited. 

Like other sectors of the economy, farm- 
ers will face slightly higher production 
costs as transportation costs rise with the 
excise tax increase. Rural workers com- 
muting to jobs in nearby towns and cities 
will also face higher transportation costs, 

Sociat Security taxes and benefits. The 
act effectively reduces Social Security 
benefits for high-income recipients by in- 
creasing the portion of Social Security 
benefits subject to tax. Before passage of 



the act, single individuals with modified 
adjusted gross income (MAGI) above 
$25,000 ($32,000 for joint rcuims) had 
been required to include 50 percent of 
their Social Security benefits in adjusted 
gross income (AGI)i In gcnerai^ MAGI 
equals AGI plus tax-exempt interest and 
one-half of Social Seciuity benefits. The 
act maintains the current definition of 
MAGI and increases die amount of So- 
cial Security benefits included in AGl for 
tax purposes from 50 percent to 85 per- 
cent for individuals widi MAGI above 
$34,000, or couples widt MAGI over 
$44,000. The change is effecUve 
January 1, 1994. 

Under current law, approximately 
155,000 farm sole proprietors (7 percent 
of all farm sole proprietors) and 125,(KX) 
farm landlords (2\ percent) had to in- 
clude a portion of their Social Security 
benefits in income for tax purposes. 
These individuals included nearly $1.2 
billion of their benefits in AGl in 1990. 

The increase in the percentage of benefits 
included in AGI will affect approxi- 
mately two-thirds of these farm sole pro- 
prietors and farm landloirls, and will 
increase die amount of taxable benefits 
by S650 million. The combined Federal 
income tax liabilities for farm sole pro- 
prietors and farm landloirls togedier will 
increase by approximately $180 million, 
Nonfarm Social Security recipients liv- 
ing in nonmetro areas are less likely than 
their metro counterparts to be affected by 
this change because diey have signifi- 
cantly lower family incomes. 

Medicare hospital insurance contribu- 
tions. The medicare hospital insurance 
(HI) portion of the Federal Insurance 
Contribution Act had been 2.9 percent 
(1.45 percent each for employer and em- 
ployee) of wage and self-employment in- 
come up to $135,000. The act removes 
the cap and subjects all wage and self-em- 
ployment income to the HI tax, effective 
Januai7 1, 1994, 

Less than I percent of all farm sole pro- 
prietors have wage and self-employment 
income above the previous dollar limit. 
These individuals will be required to pay 
an additional ct>ntribution on self em- 
ploy ment income (2.9 percent) and 
wages (1.45 percent) beyond $135,000, 
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Corporate taxes and business expenses. 
The lop ctxporaie lax rate (for taxable in- 
come over $10 million] is increased from 
34 to 35 percent. Many business deduc- 
tions — including club dues, executive 
compensation, and meal and enicnain* 
mem expenses — have been limited. 

Very few farm corporations have laxablc 

income over $10 million. In addition, 
the limits on business deductions should 
have little or no impact on most farm cor- 
porations. The impact on other rural 
businciises is also likely to be limited. 

Federat estale and gift tax rate. In 199Z 
the top Federal estate and gift tax rate 
was 53 percent for taxable estates in ex- 
cess of $3 million. Beginning in 1993, 
the lop rale was reduced to 50 percent for 
estates over $2.5 million. The act re- 
stores the 55-perccnt rate for estates over 
S3 million and the 53-pcrccnt rate for es- 
tates between S2.5 and S3 million. Only 
about 200 farm estates each year are 
large enough to be affected by these rate 
increases. 

Incentives To Stimulate 
Investment & Growth 

The President's original budget con- 
tained a variety of tax incentive pro- 
posals lo boost investments, stimulate 
\he economy, and promote economic 
growth. While the act docs not contain 
all of the original proposals, it does pro- 
vide incentives thai will benefit farmers 
and other niral businesses and indivi- 
duals. 



Impacts of the acfs tax chanf>es 
on farm sole proprietors are est!* 
mated based on the 1990 IRS In- 
dividual Public Vse Tax File. At 
la.st county sole proprietorships 
accounted for the bulk of all 
farms in the U^. {87 percent), 
and about 56 percent of all prod- 
uct sales. Most remaining farms 
were organized as partnerships 
or family Corporations, and ac- 
counted for almost 43 percent of 
all product sales. , 



Investment deductions- Faimersand 
other businesses had been allowed to im- 
mediately deduct up to $ 10,000 of invest- 
ment in farm machinery and other 
eligible depreciable property each year. 
The act increases that amount to $17^00 
per year for businesses that invest less 
than $210,000. This will reduce the cost 
of depreciable capital for many farmeis 
and small businesses and encourage in- 
creases in capital investment. The in- 
crease in expensing is applicable to 
investments made after January 1, 1993. 

Ten percent of all farmersmakeinvest- 
mentsofover$lO,OOOcach year. As- 
suming a 28-pcrcenl combined effective 
Federal income tax and self-employment 
tax rate, the estimated present value of 
the lax savings for an individual who in- 
vests $17,500 is $427. 

Health insurance deductions. Health in- 
surance, an increasing concern for all 
Americans, has become an especially im- 
portant issue for self-employed individu- 
als, including fanners. The tax code has 
been more favorable to companies and 
their employees than to self employed in- 
dividuals. Many employees receive tax- 
free health insurance coverage from 
companies that can fully deduct the cost 
of such coverage as a business expense. 

Since 1987, self-employed individuals 
without access to an employer-sponsored 
health plan have been allowed to deduct 
25 percent of the cost of health insurance 
from taxable income. But the deduction 
was allowed to expire on June 30, 1 992. 
The budget act extends the deduction 
through December 31, 1993, and ex- 
pands eligibility. 

Under the old law, self-employed indi- 
viduals and their families were eligible 
for the deduction only if they were not 
covered by an employer-sponsored plan 
at any time during the year. Now, eligi- 
bility will be determined on a monthly 
rather than a yearly basis. Thus, a family 
covered by employer-sponsored insur- 
ance for pan of the year will be eligible 
for the deduction during the portion of 
the year when no employer-sponsored 
coverage ls available. 



The 25-percent deduction has helped 
lower the after-tax cost of health insur- 
ance for farm sole proprietors and pait- 
ners in farm partnerships. In 1990, fami 
sole proprietors deducted over $265 mil- 
lion in health insurance costs for them- 
selves and their families, resulting in 
Federal income tax savings of about $50 
million. Extending the deduction and ex- 
panding eligibility will partially match 
the tax benefits available to many sala- 
ried employees- 

SmaU'issue bond exemptions. Several 
states with agricultural loan programs 
use tax-exempt bonds as their source of 
funding. Prior to June 30, 1992, interest 
on small-issue bonds used to provide 
low-interest loans to fiisi-time famiers 
was exempt from Federal income taxes, 
allowing slate and local goveniments to 
provide up to $250,000 to a beginning 
farmer. The act permanently extends the 
exemption, providing a stable source of 
ftinding for state and local governments 
to encourage farm ownership by young 
farmers. 

Earned income tax Credit (EITC). An 
important component of the act is the 
simplification and expansion of the 
ETTC, which will benefit low-income 
farm and rural households. The EITC is 
intended to assist low-income working 
individuals and families and to offset the 
increase in the Federal excise tax on 
transportation fuels. 

The previous three- part EfTC included a 
basic credit plus credits for young chil- 
dren and health insurance. The basic 
EITC rate was 18.5 percent of the fust 
$7,750 of income fw a worker with one 
child (maximum credit of $1,434), and 
19.5 percentfora worker with two or 
morcchildren (maximum of S 1,5 11). 
The young child and health insurance 
credits increased the basic EITC rate by 
5 and 6 percentage points, adding $338 
and $465 lo the maximum credit amount 
The credits were gradually phased out for 
incomes over $12,000, and were not 
available to laxpayers with incomes over 
523,050- 

By 1995, under the budget act, the basic 
EITC rate for families with one child will 
be increased to 34 percent of the first 
$6,000 (plus an inflation adjustment) of 
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earned Income, and ihe maximuni credit 
is projected to be S2J00. The credit is 
phased out for families wiih income be- 
tween SI 1,000 and 523,760, For fami- 
lies wiih two or more qualifying 
children, ihc credit is increased by 1996 
lo 40 percent of the first S8425 of earned 
income {plus an inflation adjustment), 
for a projected maximum credit of 
$3,620. The aedii is phased out for 
those with income of between $1 1,000 
and $27,000, The current young child 
and health insurance credits are repealed. 

In addition, the earned income credit is 
extended to qualified low-income work- 
ers without children. For these workers, 
the EITC in 1994 is 7.65 percent of their 
first $4j000 of earned income (for a maxi- 
mum credit of $306), The credit is 
phased out for taxpayers with income of 
between $5,000 and $9,000, 

The expansion of the EITC will substan- 
tially increase boiU the amount of the 
credit and the number of farm and rural 
households eligible. The increase in the 
phaseout range for multichild families 
from $23,050 to $27,000 could benefit 
approximately 40,000 farm sole proprie- 
tors. Extending the EITC lo low-income 
workers without children could benefit 
approximately 250i000 farm sole pro- 
prietors. 

The incrca^ in the earned income tax 
credit should provide farm sole proprie- 
tas with an additional $200 million by 
1996. This would increase the estimated 
amount of credit received by farm sole 
proprietors in 1993 by nearly 85 percent 
Most of the increase will accrue to farm 
households with two children. The exten- 
sion of the credit to low-income worlcers 
with no children accounts for only about 
20 pcrccn t of the i ncrease. 

In general, a higher proportion of non- 
metro than metro area households will be 
likely lo benefit from the expansion of 
the earned income lax credit since non- 
metro area populations contain a larger 
percentage of worlcing poor. 



Enterprise and empowerment zOnes. 
Building on the success of state enter- 
prise zones, the act provides for the estab- 
lishment of 95 Federal enterprise 
communities and 9 "empowerment" 
zones. As with the state programs, the 
Federal program designates certain areas 
with pervasive poverty, high unemploy- 
ment, and general economic distress lo 
receive business lax and other incentives 
to stimulate economic development 

Three of the Federal empowerment zones 
and 30 of the enterprise communities are 
designated for rural areas, and will be se- 
tectcd by the Secretary of Agriculture 
from among areas that satisfy certain eli- 
gibility criteria. These criteria include 
poveny rates, as well as population and 
geographic size limitations. 

Federal tax incentives for the empow- 
erment zones include a 20-percent 
employer-wage credit up lo a maximum 
of $3,000 per zone-resident employee, a 
substantial increase from 5 10.000 to 
$37,500 in the amount of investment in 
depreciable property that can be ex- 
pensed c^h year, and expanded use of 
tax-exempt financing. Federal enterprise 
communities are eligible only for ex- 
panded use of lax -exempt financing. 

Experience with siace enterprise zone pro- 
grams has demonsuated that they can be 
a modestly effective and rcasonable-cosi 
method of creating jobs in economically 
disadvantaged areas. However, rural 
areas are frequently at a disadvantage in 
competing for designation zones. 

By allocating a portion of the zones and 
communities to rural areas, the act guar- 
antees that rural as well as urban areas 
would benefit from the Federal empower- 
ment zone and enterprise community pro- 
gram. While enterprise cnmmuni ties 
should experience a modest increase in 
econotnie activity, business development 
and job growth could be subsUmtial in 
the designated rural empowerment zones. 

On balance, the budget act will benefit 
fanners and rural households. Except for 
a few high-income taxpayers in the farm 
and rural communiiy, the gains from the 
investment and health insurance deduc- 
tions, EITC, enterprise zones, and other 



tax incentives will outweigh the costs as- 
sociated with the Federal excise tax for 
transportation fuels and other new taxes. 
[Michael Compson and Ron Durst (202) 
219^0898] 22 



Field Crops 
Overview 



The corn harvest is behind schedule, but 
quality and maiuration rate vary substan- 
tially between regions, due primarily to 
adverse weather in ihe Midwest slowing 
growth. Soybean production in the 
Southeast has steered from dry weather. 
While wheal production is projected 
slightly higher than in 1992/93, the 
I993I94 rice crop is forecast smaller 
than the year-earlier near-record output. 
Expanded harvested acreage could re- 
sult in a near- re cord cotton Crop. 

Domestic Outlook- 
September Projections 
For 1993/94 

Corn Harvest 
Behind Schedule 

The 1993/94 com crop, normally har- 
vested in September and October, is be- 
hind schedule in the Midwest, However, 
some areas which experienced drought in 
the Southeast are slightly ahead of sched- 
ule. Both yield and area ane forecast 
down from a year earl ier. 

• As of September 1 9, 27 percent of 
the com crop was mature, close to 
the 26 percent a year earlier but 
down from the historical average of 
56 percent for that date. Over 50 
percent of the com crop was rated 
good lO excel lent, down from 78 per- 
cent a year earlier 
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• The com yield, forecast id average 
113,1 bushcJs per acre for 1993/94, 
is down 14 pjcrcentfiDinihe record 
of a year earlier, but still larger than 
the 1991/92 yield 

• Harvested acreage is forecast at 63,9 
million acres and if realized will be 
the smallest since 1988. 

• As a result of lower projecied acre- 
age and yield, production is forecast 
ID be 7.23 billion bushels in 
1993/M, the smallest com crop 
since the drought-reduced crop of 
1988. 

• September's projections for 1993/94 
exports and feed and residual use 
were reduced from August's esti- 
mate. Total use is forecast to be 
8,05 billion bushels, down from 8,44 
billion a year earlier, but still larger 
Uianin 1990 and 1991. 

• Ending stocks are forecast ID be 1 .34 
billion bushels, down from 1 1 5 bil- 
lion a year earlier but still above 
1991. 



• The fami price forecast range was 
unchanged from August at S2. 1 5- 
$2.55 per bushel. This rangeex- 
ceeds die $2.07 annual average a 
year earlier but includes the average 
annual farm price for com from 
1989 to 1991. 

Soybean Crop 
Expected Smaller 

Reduced acreage in the Midwest and dry 
weather in the Southeast have adversely 
affected yields and contributed lo 
1993/94 projections for soybean produc- 
tion well below a year earlier. The yield 
foreca^si was raised slightly from August, 
while the harvested acreage projection 
was reduced. 

• Harvested area for 1993/94 is fore- 
cast to be 56^ million acres, down 
from 58.4 million a year earlier and 
the smallest since 1976. 

• Average yield is forecast to be 34 
bushels per harvested acre, down 
from 37.7 bushels a year earlier and 
slighdy below yields in 1990 and 
1991, 



• Production, forecast at 1.91 billion 
bushels, is down 13 percent from 
l992/93's near-record harvest and 
would be the smallest soybean crop 
since l988/89's drought-reduced 
production, 

• The forecast for ending stocks, 21 5 
million bushels^ is down 26 percent 
from a year earlier. Although this 
would be the smallest carryover 
since 1989/90, it would still be 33 
million bushels above ending stocks 
in 198^9. 

• Average farm price is forecast at S6- 
$7 per bushel in 1993/94, unchanged 
from August's forecast. This would 
be the highest average farm price 
since 1988/89. 

• About 97 percent of pods were set 
as of September 12, down just 
slighdy from 99 percent a year ear- 
lier and right on the hisiorical aver- 
age for that date, 

• However, only 45 percent of the 
soybean crop was rated in good id 

excellent condition on September 



Lower Yields Lead to Smaller Stocks for Corn and Soybeans 
BiLbu, 
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19, down from 73 percent a year ear- 
lier. Crops in Georgia. South Caro- 
tina* MinnesctHf and Mississippi 
suffered the most damage from 
weather. 

Wheat Production 
Forecast Larger 

Moist summer weather has contributed to 
concerns about reduced wheat quality, es- 
pecially from scab and sprout damage. 
However, greater harvested acreage puts 
the 1993/34 crop forecast higher than a 
year earlier* Yields arc projected down 
slightly from a year carUer. Production 
estimates were reduced slightly firom the 
August projections due to lower forecast 
yields in September. 

• Average wheat yield for 1993^ is 
forecast to be 39 bushels per acre. 
Although down slightly from a year 
earlier, this would still be the fourth 
largest. 

• Harvested acreage is forecast to be 
63.9 million acres, up from 62.4 mil- 
lion a year earlier and the largest 
since I990y9l. 

• Production, forecastat249billion 
bushels, would be up 34 million 
bushels from a year earlier and the 
largest wheat crop since 1990. 

• Due mostly to a weaker export fore- 
cast, total use is forecast down by 
over 3 percent, to 2.39 billion bush- 
els, from a year earlier. 

• The projection for 1993/94 ending 
stocks is 708 million bushels, up 
from 529 million a year earlier and 

the largest since 1990. 

• Average farm prices are forecast to 
be S2.70-$3 a bushel, down from 
$3.24 a year earlier. Larger stipplies 
and weaker exports than a year ear- 
lier have contributed to higher end- 
ing stocks and lower fann prices. 



U*S. Field Crops-Market Outlook at a Glance 
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• Spring wheat condiUons in the lop 
five producing states on September 
12mied51 pcrcenl of ihc crop good 
to excellent, 26 percent fair, and 23 
percent poor lo very poor. Spring 
wheal harvest was nearly complete 
in South Dakota and over two-thirds 
complete In Minnesota, 

Rice Crop Forecast 
To Be Third Largest 

Although rice production in 1993/94 is 
foiecasi down 6 percent from the near- 
record output of a year earher, it would 
still be the second-largest crop since 



1982/83 and the third largest ever. Yield 
and area are both down from a year ear- 
lier. Lower projected yields dropped the 
production forecast from AugusL 

• Harvested acreage, forecast at 2.97 
million acres, is down from 3.17 mil- 
lion a year earlier but still the second 
largest since 1982/83. 

• Average yield is forecasi to be 5^77 
pounds per acre, down 55 pounds 
from a year earLer, but just 72 
pounds below 1989's record. 
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Near-Record Cotton Production Expected To Push Stocks Higher 
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Forecast production is 1 68.6 million 
cwi, down 6 percent from the pre- 
vious year's ncar*rccord crop. Long 
grain production is forecast to drop 
over 7 pen;ent from a year earlier, 
while medium and short grain are 
forecast down 2 percent. 

Domestic use plus residual arc pro- 
jected up 5-6 percent from a year 
earlier, and exports will likely rise al- 
most 4 percent lo 82 million cwt, the 
highest since 1988/89, 

With smaller production and greater 
use forecast, ending stocks are pro- 
jected 10 drop 10 33u2 million cwi, 
nearly 16 percent below a year ear- 
lier Long grain rice accounts for al- 
most all of the decrease in projected 
Slocks. 

The forecast range for average farm 
price, $4.75-S6.25, is unchanged 
from August. 

By September 19, harvest was 38 
percent complete in the lop five pro- 
ducing Slates, down from 55 percent 
a year earlier and a historical aver- 



ageof45 percent. Harvest had just 
begun in California, while in Louisi- 
ana and Texas harvest was nearly 
three- fourths complete, 

• Almost99percentof the rice crop 
was rated fair lo good as of Septem- 
ber 19, Arkansas, California, and 
Texas reported the best crop condi* 
tions among the top five Slates, But 
in Mississippi, 5 percent of the crop 
was rated in poor condition, and 75 
percent of Louisiana's crop was 
rated fair. 

Cotton Stocks 
Expected To Climb 

Although dry weather late in the season 
has adversely affected ihe cotton crop in 
some regions of the country, production 
for 1993^ is forecast above a year ear- 
lier. Production is expected 10 be near- 
record, and ending stocks could be the 
highest since 1988. Cotton harvest, 
which typically occurs from September 
in the Southeast to December In the 
Southwest, is about on schedule. 



• Harvested acreage Is projected to 
reach 13.3 million acres, nearly 20 
percent above a year earlier. 

• Average cotton yields for 1993^ 
arc projected to be 645 pounds per 
acre, down from 699 in 1992/93. 

• Production is forecast at a near- 
record 17.9 million hales, up from 
16.2 million the previous year and 

slightly above 199rs 17.6 million 
bales. 

• Total use is forecast at 16.6 million 
bales, up from 15.5 the prcvious 
year. Forecast for a rise in exports 
of 1.1 million bales pltis slightly 
larger projected domestic use ac- 
count for ihe expected increase in to- 
tal use. 

• With production exceeding use in 
1993^, ending stocks are projected 
to reach 6 million bales, up from 
4.66 million a year earlier. 

• Couon development is ahead of 
schedule, with 67 percent of bolls 
opened by September 19, up from 
50 percent a year earlier and a his- 
torical average of 55 percent 

• About 46 percent of ihe crop was 
rated in good lo excellent condition, 
up from 43 percent a year earlier. 
California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico reported the best crop conditions 
among the 14 top producing slates. 
However, about one-third of the 
Southeastern crop was in poor to 
very poor condition, with Georgia 
and South Carolina crops the most 
seriously affected by dry weather 

{Grace V. Chomo (202) 219^40} 
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Global Market: 
Outlook For 1993/94 

Wheat Imports 
Contracting 

Wiih Output projected up further In Rus* 
sia and the Ukraine, ihe already low pro- 
spective 1993/M world wheat imports 
drop further. And expected exports from 
the U.S., Australia, the EC, and Canada 
havebeen lowered again. Thus export* 
ers' supplies continue large and stocks 
are accumulating, keeping prices low. 

• World imports are projected down 9 
percent from 1992/93, 

• Russia's imports are projected at 8.8 
million ions, down from 13.3 mil- 
lion last year, while Ukraine's drop 
to 1 million from 1,2 million. 

• U.S. exports are projected at 30.5 
million ions, Australia's at I L2 mil- 
lion, the EC's at 19.5 million, and 
Canada'sat ]8.5million. While 
Australia's exports arc forecast 23 
percent above last year's low level, 
U.S., EC, and C^adian exports are 
down 18, 11, and 15 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Coarse Grain Export 
Competition Sharpens 

Import demand for coarse grains remains 
depressed globally, with the drop mainly 
in com. Recent increases in projected 
com production in South Africa and the 
EC raised competing export supplies. 
Also, producuon for barley in Onada 
and other Western Europe rose. Canada's 
barley exports arc projected above last 
year, while com exports from South Af- 
rica and Argentina also rise, and prospec- 
tive U.S. exports fall sharply. 

• WorldCom imports arc projected 
down 7 percent from 1992^3, while 
barley imports rise slightly, but not 
enough lo offset the drop in com. 



• Projected Canadian barley exports 
arc 3.25 million tons, up 30 percent 
because of expectations for a better 
quality crop. Exports from 
Kazakhstan and Westem Europe are 
also expected Id rise. The EC re- 
mains the largest exporter with ex- 
ports projected at 6 million tons. 

• South Africa and Argentina are ex- 
pected to export ] and 6.5 million 
ions of com, up from and 5,5 mil- 
lion last year. Exports from China 
arc forecast down only slighUy from 
last season's estimated record -high 
levels. 

• US, com exports, projected at 36.5 
million ions, arc down 13 percent 
from estimated 1992/93, and the 
U,S. share of world com exports 
slips to 66 percent from 70 percent 
last year, 

• U,S. barley exports are projected at 
1.8 million tons, up from 1.7 million 
for 1992/93 and more ihan earlier an- 
ticipated. 

Rice Output 
To Slip 

A cool, wet 1993/94 season, resulting 
from six typhoons, substantially reduced 
potential 1993/94 north Asian rice yields. 
Production has been reduced in Japan 
and the Koreas, pulling down global pros- 
pects. However, both South Korea and 
Japan maintain strict bans on rice im- 
ports, and as a result little effect on world 
trade is expected. Global import demand 
remains weak, while exporter competi- 
tion is still expecied to be strong. 

• Projected global rice production 
drops 1 percent from 1992/93, while 
consumption remains about ihe same 

as last season. 

• Japan's projected pnxluction was re- 
cently reduced lo 8.7 million tons 
from 9.8 million last year. 

• Output for South Korea was reduced 
13 percent, to 4,9 million tons. 



• Calendar-year 1994 world imports' 
are projected up marginally, while 
anticipated U.S. exports are 2.6 mil- 
lion tons, up 200,000. 

U.S* Soybean 
Exports Down 

U.S. 1993/94 soybean and soybean meal 
export prospects are expected down from 
1992/93, reflecting larger foreign oilseed 
supplies and slow gains in prospective 
global consumption. Despite recent im- 
proved prospects in some counuics, 
world cdlsccd output is down, as soybean 
production remains below last season. 
World peanut output is also forecast to 
drop. But the anticipated gains in rape- 
seed, cottonseed, and sunflowerseed pro- 
duction arc expected nearly to offset 
ihcsc declines. 

• U.S. 1993/94 soybean exports drop 
17 percent to 17.6 million ions and 
soybean meal exports fall 1 1 percent 
10 4.9 million, as U.S. export market 
share shrinks to 60 percent for soy- 
beans and 1 8 percent for soybean 
meal. 

• World oilseed and oilmeal use is pro- 
jected up only 08 and 1 .5 percent 
from 1992/93. 

• Soybean production is projected at 

1 13 million tons and peanuts at 22.4 
million, down 3 percent each. 

• Rapeseed output is projected at 26,6 
million ions, sunflowerseed at 23.4 
million, and cottonseed at 31.9 mil- 
lion, up 2.5, 9, and 1 percent. 

Cotton Production 
Flat 

Prospects for growth in 1993/94 world 
cotton production dimmed rccenUy as 
China reported a smaller-than-expccicd 
area planted to cotton. The anticipated 
drop in China's production limits 
expected global output to about ihe same 
as last year, and raises ihcU,S. to the po- 
sition of world's largest cotton producer 
for the first time since 1981/82. 
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Grain Trade Continues To Contract 
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Wheat 


1992^3 


560.0 


109 .B 


5535 
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1tt3«4 
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Com 


1992/93 


530.2 


60.0 
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474.2 


56T 


502.4 
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Barley 


1992^3 


165.4 


155 


166.6 


29.9 




1993^4 


17aT 


16.3 


169.9 


32.6 


Rice 


1992/93 


350.6 


13.7 


353.4 


52-3 




1993«4 


346.5 


13.6 


356.3 


44.5 


Oilseads 


1992^93 


£27.2 


38.5 


185.1 


22.7 




1993^4 


226.0 


37B 


186.5 


20.9 


Soybeans 


1992/93 


116.B 


30S 


96.6 


20.0 
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113.0 


29.3 


97.0 


17.5 


Soybean meaJ 


1992/93 


76.5 


27T 


75.3 


35 




1993^4 


77,0 


2B2 


76.1 


35 


Soybean oil 


1992^3 


17.2 


4,3 


17.3 


19 




1993«4 


17.6 


4.3 


17.5 


1.7 








Miiion b£^es 




Cotton 


1992^3 


62.6 


255 


86.9 


375 




1993«4 


63.0 


267 


87.4 


335 



Mafkotlng y«ari are: wtwal. Juiy^rw; coarw gfains, Orf{>t)«r-S«Pl»fTtw; Otls^wls. wvtwwia. 
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cotton. Augu^-Juiv ' Rk^ trade i« lor th« vecond calerxjar year.Aiiructo now has b«w ^nflaied to In- 
duce tra<)« ■fTK>i>g itta countries o1 the rom>er Sovt«i Union. In addtton. lortht tir^ Hme. rice trade. 
Nke other grain tra<te, axctu<tes intra EC trade. Oilseed and cotton irade, however. $ij|i induda ^ntra- 
EC trade. 'Crusti orty tor soybeans and oitseeds. 



With stable output in 1993/94, global 
consumptioi is projected well above pro- 
duction, drawing down Uie previously 
surplus world slocks to more normal lev- 
els. Trade continues to show limited 
growth, but since only small gains arc ex- 
pected by foreign competitors, the U.S. 
share of world exports is expected to 
grow. 

• World output is projected at 83 mit- 
bon bales, little changed from 
1992/93's 82.55 million. 

• China's expected outturn is lowered 
to 17J million bales firom 20.7 mil- 
lion last year, as area reportedly fell 
from more than 6.8 million hectares 
to an estimated 5 millicm. Much of 



the area drop apparently occurred in 
the three formerly largest producing 
provinces — Shandong, Henan, and 
Hebei — wha^ bollworms drastically 
cut producLlon last year and are af- 
fecting yields again this year. 

World ending stocks-to-use ratios 
drop from 43 percent lasi season to 
38 pcrccni ihis season; average 
stocks-to-use has been 39 percent be- 
tween 1986 and 1992. 

Global trade is projected up 1.5 mil- 
lion bales- 



• U.S. exports rise 21 percent to 6.3 
million bales. Foreign exports, at 
20.4 million, are expectied to grow 
only 2 percent and U.S. market share 
climbs to 23.6 percent, from 20.7 
percent last season. 

[Carol Whiiton (202) 219-0824} 



For further information, contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, do- 
mestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley, world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cde, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
George Etouvclis, domestic oilseeds; 
Steve MacDonald, world cotton; Bob 
Skinner and Lcs Meyer, domestic cotton. 
World information (202) 219-0820; 
domestic (202) 219-0840. H3 



Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 



Larger beef supplies in 1994, coupled 
wilh gremer pork and poultry produc- 
tion* are expected to put down^^tard pres- 
sure on red meat and poultry prices. In 
general, meat prices will likely average 
about the same to slightly lower in 1994 
ihan this year. Withfeed costs expected 
slightly higher through first-half 1994^ 
net returns to red meat and poultry pro- 
ducers mil likely be below their 1993 av- 
erage. Egg producers can also expect 
lower returns in 1 994, with production 
growth dampening egg prices. Large 
dairy supplies will limit any rise in 
wholesale dairy and farm milkprices. 

Seasonally strong demand pr hams and 
turkeys during the 1993 holiday season 
mil help boost pork and turkey prices 
slightly above last year. Beef and 
broiler prices, on the other hand, are 
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expected to average aboui the same to 
slightly lower than a year earlier Egg 
prices witl likely increase for the fait 
holiday season before dropping, and av- 
erage well above 1992, Farm milk 
prices probably will stay below a year 
earlier during the rest of 1993 as com-, 
mercial dairy stocks remain large. 

Beef Prices 
To Drop 

Placement of caiilc in feedlots is ex- 
pected to increase seasonally for the re- 
mainder of this year, Cnsufing larger 
supplies of fed beef well into 1994. Cow 
slaughter is forecast to be slightly higher 
in 1994 ihan this year. A larger propor- 
tion of cow slaughter will come from 
beef cows, with selective culling of older 
beefcows continuing into 1994. A year- 
over-year decline in dairy cow numbers 
is expected to reduce dairy cow slaughter. 

Cow beef prices are dropping due to pres- 
sure from increasing supplies of end cuts 
from fccdlot cattle. Additional price 
weakness seems likely as seasonally 
larger cow slaughter continues into 
November. 

Larger fed and nonfed cattle slaughter 
will lead to an increase in beef produc- 
tion in 1994. The largest ycar-lo-ycar 
gains wUl occur in the Tirsi half of 1994. 
Increased beef suppl ies and another year 
of record pork and poultry pnxluction arc 
expected to reduce retail Choice beef 
prices in 1994. Coupled with higher 
expeacd feed costs in 1994, net returns 
10 beef producers arc likely lo decline 
slightly In 1994 from a year earlier. 

• Beef production is expected to In- 
crease 3-4 percent in 1994. 

• Fed cattle marketings will likely rise 
1-2 percent m 1994, as feeder cattle 
supplies continue to expand from 
this year's larger calf crop. 

• Marketings are forecast to reach 26 
million head in 1994, up from 25.5 
million head ihts year. 



• Fed cattle prices are expected to av- 
erage in the mid-$70*s per cwt for 
much of 1994, below this year's $77 
average. 

• Dressed slaughter weights in 1994 
are expected to be 10 to 12 pounds 
higher than this year's, as weights re- 
turn to the record levels of 1 9W. 

• Retail beef prices are forecast to av- 
erage around $2.85 per pound in 
1994, near the average for 1992 and 
1991, but below this year's expected 
average of $2.93 per pound. 

• Retail beef prices declined to $2.9 1 
in August, and will continue to de- 
cline this fall from the record highs 
set this past spring. 

• Pcrcapiuibecf consumption in 1994 
is forecast to reach 67 pounds, up 
nearly 2 pounds from the cyclical 
low recorded in 1993. 

• Prices for 600- to 700-pound year- 
ling steers at Oklahoma City in 
second-half 1993 and much of 1994 
are expected to average in the mid- 
to upper $80's per cwt 

Hog Output 

To Be Up in 1994 

Pork production is expected to be larger 
in 1994 than this year, causing producer 
prices to drop. But composite retail 
prices will likely stay above year-earlier 
levels during most of 1994 since pork 
products were frequenUy featured during 
the first half of 1993. 

Based on the June I Uogs and Pigs re- 
port. Summer hog slaughter was expected 
to be larger than a year earlier. However, 
third-quarter hog slaughter likely aver- 
aged about 4 percent lower, boosting hog 
prices above expectations. 

With beef prices dropping, pork has lost 
its relative price advantage for retail fea- 
turings. Without feauirings, farm-to- 
retail pork price spreads will continue to 
expand from a 3-year low. Anticipated 
higher feed prices and loww^ producer 



prices will likely reduce hog producers' 
returns in 1994. 

• Pork production is expected to reach 
17.8 billion pounds in 1994, up from 
17.2 billion ihts year. 

• Barrow and gilt prices wiU likely av- 
erage S44 per cwt in 1994, down 
from $45 estimated (or this year. 

• Barrow and giU prices averaged $49 
per cwt in August, compared with 
expectations in the rmd-$40'5 as the 
slaughter rate was well below projec- 
tions. In September, prices re- 
mained in the high 40*s per cwt as 
slaughter Remained below a year 
earlier, 

• The composite retail pork price 
averaged $1 .99 per pound in August, 
down a cent from a month earlier 
and a year earlier. 

• The pork farm-to-rciail price spread 
moderated tn August after a sharp 
riscinJtily. Spreads were generally 
steady in March-June, and were the 
lowest in about 3 years. 

Broiler Prices 
To Decline 

Broiler output is expected up in 1994, 
closely matching this year's perform- 
ance. Lower prices and higher feed costs 
will cause net rcuims to drop, but remain 
positive, in 1994. Although net returns 
will decline in founhquaner 1993 due 
to higher feed costs and slightly lower 
broiler prices, reuims will still be 
positive. 

Hot weather in broiler producing areas 
reduced bird weights, but thiid-quartcr 
production is still expected to be 5*6 per* 
cent above a year earlier. Althotigh re- 
duced weights and good product 
movwnent caused wholesale broiler 
prices to rise during early* to mid- 
Augusi, wholesale prices declined later 
in the month as higher prices slowed 
sales. Third-quarter prices are estimated 
ai 55-56 cents per pound. 
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Agricultural Economy 



U.S. Livestock and Poultry Produds^-Market Outlook at a Glance 







Beginning 
stocks 


Productkxi 


Imports 


Toidi 

*upp*y 


Fxports 


Ending 
stocks 


Con 


sumption 


Primary 
market 
priOA 




Total 


Percaprta 
Lbs 












iJMJ...^ fk _ 








S/Cwt 


BdQf 


1993 


360 


23^16 


2.410 


25.98S 


1.300 


350 


24,336 


G6.0 


76-78 




1994 


350 


23.918 


2.370 


26.838 


1.400 


350 


24.888 


G6S 


71-77 


Pork 


1993 


385 


17232 


e7o 


18.287 


405 


386 


17.497 


526 


45-47 




1994 


385 


17,B24 


880 


18.889 


425 


375 


18.089 


53.9 


41-47 


Broilers 


1993 


33 


22.027 





22.059 


1,745 


33 


20.281 


69,1 


53-55 




1994 


33 


23.077 





23.1 10 


1.830 


33 


21 .247 


717 


50-56 


Turkeys 


1993 


272 


4.843 





5,115 


187 


260 


4^8 


13.1 


60-62 




1994 


260 


4.921 





5,181 


2D2 


275 


4.7D4 


18.0 

No 


57-63 
^oz. 
72-74 


Eggs* 


1993 


13 5 


5,938.8 


50 


5.957.3 


154.6 


12.0 


5,033,6 


234.0 




1994 


12.0 


5.990.0 


4.5 


8.006.5 


1S7.0 


120 


5.057.5 


232.9 


67-73 



Bas^ on Se|)t«rTt>er 9. 1993 WortdAgrlcuiruraJS^iply and Demand Esl^malos 1993 animate a 1994 protections. 
"To^al consumplion (Joe* not Include egga used lor hatctiing. 
See tables 10 and 11 rorcomplele deflnillon ot terms. 



Prices arc expected id decline seasonally 
during ihe fall, averaging slightly below 
ayear^go. Average wholesale prices for 
1993 will likely be a couple of cents 
al>ove last year and the highest since 
1990. U.S. broiler exports aic increasing 
to a record level in 1993, and will con- 
tinue to support broiler prices in 1994. 

# Broiler production will likely in- 
creases percent in 1994, reaching 
23 billion pounds. F^roduction for 
1993, estimated lo be 22 billion 
pounds, Is expected to be up more 
than 5 percent from last year. 

# Broilers slaughtered in August 
averaged 0.17 pounds lighter than 
birds slaughtered during June and 
were lighter than birds slaughtered 
a year carlio". 

# Net returns for broiler producers in 
1994 axe forecast at 7 cents a pound, 
down from around 9 cents in 1993. 



Net returns to wholesale broiler pro- 
ducers for the first 8 months of 1993 
averaged nearly 10 cents per pound, 
enough to encourage further expan- 
sion. Third- and founh-quaner net 
returns are estimated at 9-10 and 5-6 
cents a pound. 

Wholesale broiler prices arc forecast 
ID average in the low 50-cents-pcr- 
pound range in 1994, compared with 
53-55 cents expected for 1993. 
Prices will likely average alwut 52 
cents per pound in fourih-quarlcr 
1 993, down from 53 cents a year 
earlier. 

U.S. broiler exports in 1994 arc fore- 
cast at L8to L9 billion pounds and 
again will equal alxHit 8 percent of 
production. 

U.S. broiler exports in 1993 are ex- 
pected ID rise 1 5-20 percent from a 
year earlier ID K7 to 1.8 billion 
pounds and be equal \o 8 percent of 
production. In 1989^ exports were 
less than 5 percent of broiler output. 



Low Returns to 
Turkey Producers 

Continuing slow growth in turkey output 
expected in 1994 reflects weak returns to 
producers on a whole-bird basis. On the 
positive side, the outlook ts for growing 
exports and lower stocks than a year 
earlier. Fourth-quarter 1993 Uirkey pro- 
duction is expected about the same id 
slightly higher than a year earlier. Poult 
placements for fourth -quarter production 
were 1 percent below a year earlier. 
However, heavier slaughter weights have 
offset the decline in the placement 
numbers. 

Wholesale turkey prices in 1994 are ex- 
pected to remain about the same as this 
year. Turkey meat products will con- 
tinue lo face suong price competition 
from other meats. Hen prices are ex- 
pected to strengthen seasonally in ihe 
fourth quaner of 1993. Hen prices were 
weak in the first half despite slow produc- 
tion growth and rising exports. During 
die third quarter, hen prices, aided by in- 
creased purchases, rose seasonally and 
moved alwve a year earlier for the first 
time since February. 
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Poultry Leads U.S. Meat Production 
To Record High 



BilTion [bs 
80 




Federally inspected productton,Poultry Irwludes 
broilers, mature chickens, and turVeys, 
Red meats are on a carcasa-we»ght basis and 
poultry on a rea^-to-cook basts 
1994 forecast. 



Nei reUims to turkey producers, hit by 
higher feed costs and flat wholesale 
prices, wilt lilccly average slightly l)elow 
brcalceven in 1994. For 1993, returns arc 
expected to average slightly alx)ve break- 
even, aided by relatively low feed costs 
during the HrsthaJf of 1993. Fourth- 
quarter returns, boosted by better prices, 
arc expected to average slightly above 
breakeven despiic higher feed costs. The 
fourth quarter likely will have the first 
year-over-ycar increase in feed costs 
since ihird-quarter 1992. 

• Turkey production in 1994 is ex- 
pected to be up just 1-2 percent from 
1 993, reaching nearly 5 billion 
pounds. Growth is expected slower 
than in 1991 and 1992. 

• An estimated 285 million tuikeys 
will be rai.sed in 1993, about 1 per- 
cent less than in 1992. 

• Eastern region hens are expected to 
average 55-61 cents per pound in 
first-quarter 1994, compared with 
57.8 cents inl993. 



• Eastern region hen prices are ex- 
pected to average 61-67 cents per 
pound in fourth-quarter 1993, about 
the same as a year earlier. 

• Net returns in 1994 are expected to 
dip below this year's level, which 
was slightly above 199Z 

Turkey exports in 1994 are expected to 
reach yet another record. Nearly all the 
export growth in 1 993 has been in ship- 
ments to Mexico. South Korea is the sec- 
ond leading export market for U.S, 
lurkey, and is also rapidly increasing pur- 
chases. Both importers will likely re- 
main strong markets for U.S. turkey in 
the future. 

• Exports during 1 994, exceeding 200 
million pounds, will likely equal 4 
percent of production, compared 
with about 1 percent in 1990. 

• Mexico has increased purchases of 
U.S. turkeys in 1993 by about 25 per- 
cent from last year and accounts for 
65 percent of U.S. turkey exports. 

Egg Output Higher, 
Prices To Drop 

Egg production is likely to be up in 1994 
firom a year earlier due to fkvorable net 
returns expected in second-half 1 993 and 
all of 1994. Because more chicks were 
hatched during ihe first half of 1 993, 
more pullets will be available for entry 
into the production flock during the sec- 
ond half, putting downward pressure on 
wholesale and retail egg prices. 

Average feed costs arc likely to continue 
above a year earlier in 1994, and com- 
bined with expected lower egg prices, 
will pull wholesalers* net returns a few 
cents below 1993'saverage. 

• Table-cggproduction will increase 1 
percent in 1994, with flock size 
larger. First-quarter 1994 egg pro- 
duction is expected to be about 1.3 
billion dozen, up 1 percent from a 
year earlier. 



• First-quarter 1994 prices for large 
eggs are expected to be in the low 
70*s per dozen and about 70 cents 
for the year, compared with an esti- 
mated 72-74 cents for 1993. 

• Net returns for 1994 are expected to 
be 5 cents a dozen, while returns for 

1993 are estimated at 10 cents. 

• Net returns for egg producer-whole- 
salers averaged about 10 cents a 
dozen for the first 8 months of 1993, 
13 cents above last year's negative 
returns. While returns will be lim- 
ited by higher feed costs in the sec- 
ond half, they will remain well 
above breakeven. 

• Feed costs per dozen eggs in 1994 
are expected to be 1 cent higher than 
this year. 

• Per capita egg consumption in 1994 
is forecast at 233 eggs, compared 
with 234 estimated for 1993. 

• Boosted by lower prices. U.S. egg 
exports arc expected to Increase in 

1994 to about 157 million dozen, 
shell-egg equivalent 

• Lower U.S. egg prices are expected 
to cause egg imports to decline in 
1994, Egg imports have been in- 
creasing in 1993, and are estimated 
to be 5 million dozen, shell-egg 
equivalent 

Dairy Supplies 
To Remain Large 

Large commercial dairy slocks may mod- 
erate recent rises in wholesale cheese 
prices and potential recovery in farm 
milk prices. Inventories will keep sup- 
plies ample even if growth in miUc pro- 
duction halts and consumer demand 
recovers as expected. 
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Livestock & Product Output 



Agricultural Economy 



Commercial 



Broilers 




JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND 



Vederal tnspflclion pfDdoctbn. rpady-to-oook. 



Holdings^ particularly of nonfat dry milk, 
swelled in May and June as commercial 
use of boih nonfai dry milk and of Ameri- 
can cheese fcIL Overall economic per* 
formance limited any growth in consum- 
er demand, and wholesale buyers held 
purchases to a minimum as long as prices 
were falling. 

• On August U commercial dairy 
stocks were equivalent to more than 
7 billion pounds of milk {skim solids 
basis), the largest since 1980. 



Manufacturers' stocks of nonfat dry 
milk on August I were the largest on 
thai date in almost 20 years, equal- 
ing 3 months' commercial use. 

Commercial stocks of American 
cheese were more nnxlerate than 
those of nonfat dry milk, but were 
still the largest in 1 2 years. Stocks 

of other eheese varieties have been 
large but more stable. 



August 1 commercial stocks of miik- 
fai were not excessive; commercial 
butler holdings were the lowest ever 
recorded on that dale. 



For further information, contact; 
Richard Slillman and Agnes Perez, coor* 
dinators; Steve Reed, cattle; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lcc Christensen, Lany 
WiLucki^and Milton Madison, poulu-y; 
Jim Miller, dairy. All arc at (202) 219- 
1285.03 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



The 1993 crops of tobacco, navel or- 
anges, and grapes art expected to be 
lower than last year, while output of 
mushrooms and of dry beans are ex- 
pected up, Apple production in 1993 is 
expected to reach a record high. 

The large apple crop will likely keep 
downward pressure on grower prices, 
while reduced production of navel or- 
anges and grapes is expected to boost 
prices. Mushroom prices are rruxed, 
wuhfresh-markei prices up slightly and 
processed prices down^ Prices for m^or 
types of dry beans have moved higher 
since July because current crop pros- 
pects are lower than earlier expecta- 
tions. Tobacco prices are also mixed, 
with flue-cured prices down due to poor 
lec^qualUy, but hurley prices expected 
about the same as last year. 

Mushroom Output Up 
In 1992193 

us. mii5hrcx)m pnxluciion rose in 
1992^93 (July-JurtC). ihc eighth consecu- 
tive ycar-Over-ycarmcrcasc. Expansion 
of the domestic industry has accompa- 
nied population growth and the subsUtu- 
tion of processed domestic production 
for imported processed mushrooms. 
U.S. per capita use of fresh and pro- 
cessed mushixioms* however, has re- 
mained flat over the past 6 years. 

Mushrooms are the founh-highest value 
vegetable crop after potatoes, tomatoes, 
and lettuce. Fresh mushrooms usually 
trade within a narrow price range, sug- 
gesting a relatively consistent supply. 
Because mushrooms arc grown indoors, 
there arc fewer weather-caused supply 
disruptions than with most fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 



• U.S. mushroom production rose 28 
percent between 1986/87 and 
1992^, with the largest increase 
occurring in mushrooms for proces- 
sing. Prodtiction for processing rose 
SO peitent during this period, while 
production for fresh use rose only 14 
percenL Thefarm value of domestic 
mushroom sales rose 29 percent to 
$669 million. 

• Grower prices for fresh-market 
mushrooms, up slightly in 1992/93, 
have been essentially flat since 
1988. Prices for processing mush- 
rooms declined 12 percent between 
1988/89 and 1992/93, likely reneci- 
ing iiKreased production efficiency 
in the U-S. mushroom industry. 

• U.S. mushroom use per capita, after 
nearly tripling between 1970 and 
1986, has remained relatively flat at 
about 3_S pounds in the past 6 years. 
About half of U.S, production is con- 
sumed as fresh mushrooms and half 
is processed. 

• Production of Shiitake, oyster^ and 
other specialty mushrooms has dou- 
bled since 1986/87, but remains a 
small share of the total. Specialty 
mushrooms accounted for only 1 
percent of mushroom output in 
1992/93, and agahcus (mostly white 
button-type) mushrooms amounted 
to 99 percent. 

• Growers indicate ihey plan to reduce 
area devoted to agaricus mushrooms 
by 1 percent in 1993^. Producers 
of specialty mushrooms plan in- 
creases of 6 to 18 percent. 

• Mushrooms are now produced by 
fewer and larger growers. The num- 
ber of button growers declined from 
413 in 1986/87 to 195 in 1992/93. 
Five of the largest growers account 
for more than half of total outpuL 



• PennsylvaniagrowerssupplLed48 
percent of all button mushrooms 
grown in the U.S. in 1992/93. 
California ranked second with 17 
percenL 

Dry Bean Prices 
Move Up 

Increased harvested acreage and higher 
yields are expected to boost U.S. dry ed- 
ible bean output (total for all types) in 
1993. Grower prices for the major types 
of dry beans have moved higher since 
July despite the larger production fore- 
cast, because current prospects for the 
year arc lower than earlier expectations. 

• Total dry bean output inl993 is fore- 
cast at 24.8 million cwt, 13 percent 
h!ghcr than last yearns small crop, 
but 26 percent below the 1991 

record. 

• Dry bean output in North Dakoia, a 
major pinto bean state, is forecast 23 
percent tower than in 1992 and 52 
percent lower than 2 years ago. 
About a fifth of North Dakota's acre- 
age was estimated as lost due to ex- 
cessive lains arxl flooding. Grower 
prices for pinto beans Increased 15- 
20 percent during August as North 
Dakota^s output prospects dimin* 
ished. 

• Dry bean output in Michigan, the 
major Navy bean state, is forecast 57 
percent higher than 1992. Grower 
prices for Navy beans suengthened 
slightly dttring August, but are about 
$3 a cwt lower than a year earlier. 

• Nebraska's production for all types 
ofdry beans is forecast 14 percent 
higher than in 1992, but 28 percent 
below 2 years ago. Although Ne- 
braska is the major producer of 
Great Northern beans^ Nebraska's 
Great Northern acreage is down and 
production is expected to drop. 
Great Northern prices are about $5 a 
cwt higher than a year earlier when 
large unsold stocks depressed prices. 
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Legislation Requires Use of Domestic Tobacco 



The Omnibus Budgci Reconciliation Aci of 1993 (Public 
Law-103-66}, signed August 10, includes a rcquinemcnt ihai 
U.S.-nianufacturedcigarcUcs contain ai least 75 percent do- 
mestic leaf. The law is expected to boost useof U.S.-grown 

tobacco. 

The share of domestic tobacco in U,S,-manuf^cturcd ciga- 
relics dropped below 60 percent hsx year, as manufacturers 
shifted to cheaper imported leaf and stems. Many U*S. ciga- 
rctlc smokers have switched from higher priced premium 
brands lo discount4)rand cigarettes during the last 2 years. 
To reduce costs, manufaaurcrs increased the proportion of 
imported leaf and stems In eigarettes. Unmanufactured to- 
bacco imports rose 65 percent between 1990/91 (July-June 
marketing year) and 1992/93. 

AnK)ng the key provisions of the new legislation: 

• U.S, ctgaicue manufacturers must use at least 7S percent 
U,S,-grDwn tobacco during each calendar year in produc- 
ing cigareues. The provision applies lo all cigarcues 
manufactured within the U.S., whether for domestic con^ 
sumption or expon 

• The domestic content level can be temporarily set below 
75 percent if the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
natural disaster conditions have reduced domestic to- 
bacco production. 

* Manufacturers who use less than 75 percent U.S.-pro- 
duced tobacco, or who fail to certify the percentage of 
U.S.-grown tobacco used, will be subject lo a marketing 
assessment pcnalry equivalent to what the manufacturer 
would have paid for U.S.-grown tobacco. 

* Manufacturers who violate the law must purchase an 
amount of Oue-curcd and burley tobacco from the loan 

III associations equal to each pound of imported tobacco 
used in excess of the 25-pcrcent allowable rate. 

The r«w legislation also imposes two new assessments on im- 
porters: a budget-deficit marketing assessment and a no-net- 
cost assessment 



SirKe 1991, U.S. growers and purchasers of domestic leaf 
have each paid a marketing assessments equal to OS percent 
of the average price support^ to help reduce the Federal 
budget deficit Importers will pay a new marketing assess- 
ment imposed at approximately twice the pcr*pound rate 
collected from purchasers of domestic tobacco for ihc 
1994 98 crops. 

No-net-cost assessments, which vary from year to year, cover 
projected losses in operating the tobacco prKC support pro- 
gram. U.S. growers have paid no-nct-cost fees since 1982, 
while purchasers of riiic-cured and burley began payir^ these 
fees in 1986. The new no-nei.-cost assessment will be paid by 
imponcrs of Oue-curcd or burley tobacco at the rate of the 
combined fees collected from producers and purchasers of 
U.S.-grown flue-cufcd and burley leaf. 

Other provisions require that inspection and grading fees 
charged on imported tobacco be set comparable to those for 
domestic producers. There is a limit on the reduction in the 
national marketing quota for fluc^ured and burley tobacco. 
The new act extends to 19% a provision in the quota law that 
limits the reduction in the national flue-cured and burley mar- 
keting quota to no mon: than 10 percent irom the preceding 
year. The provision can be waived in 1995 and 19% to allow 
greater reductions in the quota if trigger levels are reached 
and loan stocks have become excessive. 

The new legislation is expected to boost the use of U.S.* 
grown tobacco over the next 1-2 years as manufacuircrs re- 
duce forcign-grown leaf content in cigarettes. However, a 
number of dcvclopmcnis could potentially offset the intended 
effects of the legislation; 

* Tobacco that wotild have been shipped to the U-S. for 
manufxiure may displace U.S. tobacco in other world 
markets. 

* Some customers who both buy and sell leaf to U.S. com- 
panies may retaliate against the new import resu-ioions 
by reducing purchases of U.S. tobacco. 

* Over the longer tcmi, U.S. cigarette companies could 
avoid the new restrictions by moving their export manu- 
facturing operations to foreign locations. 

[Verner Grise {202} 219-0883] 



Navel Orange & Grape 
Crops Smaller 

Output of California navel oranges in 
1993/94 is expected to be lowerihan last 
year, bolstering grower prices. Lower 



wine grape pnces in California are ex- 
pecicd to depress the grower average 
grape price for 1993. And rccord-lar^ge 
apple production will keep downward 
pressure on apple prices in 1993/94. 



USDA's first forecast for 1993/94 
Califomb navel oranges (marketing 
season November 1-June 15) indi- 
cates production down 13 percent 
from a year earlier. The smaller 
crop is expected to raise fresh navel 
orange prices from last season. 
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Smaller Navel Orange Crop Is Expected To Strengthen Grower Prices 

Million tx>xes 
50 




1987/88 90/91 

November/June season 
'1993/94 forecast Goxes hoid 75 pounds, cartons 37.5 pojnds. 
Soi^rce: Phcas from Navel Orange Admin I strati va Committee, 



93/94 



• U.S apple production is Torecasi up 
1 perceniin 1993. ai 10.8 billion 
pounds. The large crop will keep 
downward pressure on grower 
prices, which fell 25 percent in 
1992/93 because of record-large 
piTxiuction in 1992, lower exports 
ID [he EC, and sluggish domestic 
derrtand. 

• U.S. grape producUon is forecasi 7 
percent lower in 1993 due to a 
smaller crop in California, which ac- 
counts for about 90 percent of U.S. 
output. Despite the smaller aop and 
strong demand for fresh grapes and 
raisins, lower wine grape prices 
could pull the grower average price 
below the 1992 reUim. 

Tobacco Prices 
Decline 

Drought in the flue-cured tobacco areas 
continued lowering output prospects for 
the 1993 cropt already diminished by ex- 
cess moisture early in the growing sea- 
son. [>espitc higher price suppoos and 



recent legislation requiring minimum do- 
mestic tobacco content in U.S.-manufac- 
tured cigarettes, the drought-stressed 
Crop is bringing lower prices. 

• The September estimate of 1993 to- 
bacco output, 1.54 billion pounds, 
was 7 million pounds lower than the 
August estimate. The decline was in 
flue-cured production, hit hardest by 
the dry weather in the Southeast this 
summer. Fluc-curcd tobacco output 
was estimated at 826 million pounds 
in September, 

• Burley output was estimated at 620 
million pounds in September, 2 mil- 
lion pounds higlier than the August 
forecast- Some major burley grow- 
ing areas received beneficia] rains 
during August, which helped boost 
output prospects. 

• Grower prices for flue-cured tobacco 
fell during August and early Septem- 
ber, reflecting large marketings of 
unripe and immature leaf. Quality 
of the cuiTCnt crop is reported 
mixed, with some good-quality leaf 



but much that is not. Prices were av- 
eraging about 3 cents a pound lower 
than in 1992. 

Burley prices are expected about the 
same as in 1992, providing leaf qual- 
ity is good. Burley auction markets 
open in late November. 



For further information, contact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucier, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; Doyle 
Johnson, giccnhousc/nurscry; Vemer 
Grisc, tobacco (202) 219-0883. David 
Harvey, aquaculturc; Lewrene Glaser, in- 
duslrial crops (202) 219-0085. EB 





October Releases from USDA's 


Agricultural Statistics Board 


The (ollowing reports ore issL/ed of 


3 p.m. Eastern time on ttne dotes 


shown. 


October 


; 


Trout Production 


4 


Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 




£gg Products 




Poultry Sioughfer 


5 


Dairy Products 


6 


Broiler Hatct)ery 


J2 


Cotton Ginnings 




Crop Production 




Crop Progress (after 4 p.m) 


13 


Broiler Hatchery 


U 


Turkey Hatchery 


15 


Milk Production 




Vegetables 


18 


Crop Progress (after 4 p.m.) 


20 


Broiler Hatchery 


21 


Cattish Processing 




Eggs, Chickens, & Turkeys 


22 


Cattle on Feed 




Cold Storage 




Livestock Slaughter 


25 


Cattan Ginnings 




Crop Progress (after 4 pm) 


27 


BrOfier Hatchery 


28 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 


29 


Agricultural Prices 




Catfish Production 




Rice Stocks 
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Commodity Spotlight 




Industry Using 
More Ag 
Products 



Recent scJemlfjc advances are re- 
ducmg ihe costs of producing and 
processing agricultural producLs 
for use as industrial raw malerials. In ad- 
dition, advances in process engineering 
are making farm-based products more 
competitive with synthetic materials. 

Scientific gains, along with Federal and 
stale environmental regulations and grow- 
ing consumer preference for "green'* 
products, are expanding industrial de- 
mand for agricultural materials. The 
Institute for Local Self-Reliance, a Wash- 
ington D-C-feascd nonprofit organiza- 
tion, estimates that industrial demand for 
plant mauer, excluding paper and natural 
rubber, could increase by over 5 million 
tons in the next 3 years, nearly doubling 
the amount used in 1990. 

Industrial products made from agricul- 
tural materials include ethanoL adhe- 
sjvcs, biodegradable polymers, soy -oil 
inks, bjodiesci fuel, kenaf-bascd packing 
materials and animal litter, and erosion- 
control products. 



Cornstarch Finds 
Multiple Uses 

Over the ncxt4 years, increased demand 
for fuel ethanol, adhesives, and biode- 
gradable polymers will expand industrial 
useof starches and sugars. Cornstarch, 
which is currently less expensive than 
starch from other sources, has captured 
most of the indusu^ial starch market 
Industrial demand for starch, in corn- 
equivalent units, is expected id reach 795 
million bushels by market-year 1995/96 
(Septembcr-Augusi), up 140 million 
from 1992/93. about an 8-percent annual 
rise. 

The ethanol industry estimates demand 
for all fuel-oxygenate additives — as a re- 
sult of the 1990 Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments — ID be 3.7 billion gallons (ethanol 
equivalent) by market-year 1 995/96, or 
more than three times current ethanol pro- 
duction. Market analysts estimate that 
corn-based ethanol will capture approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the fuel-oxygenate 
market by 1993. Mostof the remaining 
demand will be met with methyl tertiary 
butyl ether, a compound derived primar- 
ily from natural gas. 

Assuming that market shares remain con- 
stant, demand for fuel ethanol is ex- 
pected to reach 1,3 billion gallons by 
1995/96, To satisfy this demand, an addi- 
tional 123 million bushels of com would 
be needed between 1992/93 and 1995/96 
for the fuel ethanol market. This would 
raise use of com for fuel ethanol produc- 
tion to approximately 568 million bush- 
els by 1995/96, 

A second industrial use for starch is in ad- 
hesivcs. In 1990. ihcU,S, used about 5 
million short tons of adhesives, with mar- 
ket value of over $2 billion. Many of the 
adhesives were made with petroleum- 
based chemicals. However, natural adhe- 
sives accounted for over 40 percent of 
the market and continue to hold on lo 
that share. 

Starch dom inates the natural adhesives 
market. Currently, about 3.5 billion 
pounds of starch, mostly com, is used 
annually to make adhesives, primarily 
for the paper aiKl papcrboard industry. 



While most of the starch ts from com, 
starch from wheal and potatoes is also 
used to make adhesives. 

Domestic demand for adhesives is pro- 
jected to exceed 5.5 million short tons by 
1995/96-^an inaease of 2,4 percent an- 
nually. This translates into an additional 
600 million pounds of cornstarch, or an 
18-million-bushel increase in com de- 
mand by 1995/%. 

Starch is also the dominant or exclusive 
ingredient in biodegradable polymers 
that compete with petroleum-based 
plastic materials and resins, Useofbio- 
degradable polymers in place of petrol- 
eum-based plastics slows the emission of 
fossil- fuel-derived carbon dioxide inio 
the air 

Producers have targeted four markets for 
biodegradable polymers: food packag- 
ing, nonfood packaging> personal and 
health care items, and other disposables. 
Since the Food and Drug Administration 
has not yet established guidelines for de- 
gradable food packaging, nonfood pack- 
aging will be the key market in the near 
futtire. 

In 1992, biodegradable polymer resins 
captured less than 0.08 percent, or under 
5 million pounds, of the plasties resin 
market- Assuming Congress does not 
mandate increased biodegradable poly- 
mer use, penetration of biodegradable 
polymers into the Sbillion-pound non- 
food packaging market will likely be 
slow. A conservative estimate puts total 
demand for biodegradable polymers at 
8.4 million pounds by 1995/%. 

Another factor affecung industrial use of 
biodegradables is the MARPOL Treaty* 
which prohibits discharge of all plastic 
wastes at sea, beginning in 1988 for com- 
mercial vessels, and in 1994 for govern- 
ment ships. In response, the U.S. 
Army— in conjunction with USDA and 
privaie companies — is developing biode- 
gradable polymers to replace petroleum- 
based plastics for most military food and 
packaging uses. Many of these polymers 
are made from com. wheat, and potaio 
starch. They are fully degradaWe and 
generally cost 2 to 10 times more than 
petroleum-based plasties. 
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Fuel Alcohol Is Expected To Continue as Dominant Industrlol Use of Corn 

Million bu. 
1.000 




92/93 
September/August marketing year 



1993/94 through 199S/96 forecast 



Oils & Fats Yield 
Biodiesel Fuel & Soy Ink 

In 1992, 5.9 billion pounds of fals and 
oils was used in fatly acids, animal feeds, 
soaps, resins and plastics, paints and var- 
nishes, lubricants* and other indusuial 
products. During the last 7 years, these 
products have accounted for 27-30 per- 
cent of total annual use of fats and oils. 
Two new uses for fats and oils, soy inks 
and biodiesel fi^t^ could Incfcascihai 
share. 

In gcncraJ, inks consist of a fine disper- 
sion of pigments or dyes in a solvent me- 
dium (or vehicle), with or without resins 
and other additJves. Since conventional 
inks depend heavily on pctmleum-based 
I3W materials, the ink industry faced 
problems during the oU crisis of the 
l970's, in tcnns of both cost and avail- 
ability of raw materials. Iniesponse, 
soybean-oil-bascd inks were deveJoped 
by the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association for its members. 

Startir^ with only six newspapers in 
1987, half of die nation's 9,100 newspa- 
pers that use colcff ink have adopted 
color soy ink. This includes 75 percent 



of die 1,700 U-S. dailies. Despite their 
slightly higher per-unit price, color soy 
inks have been widely adopted because 
of their superior perfonnance over color 
petioleum^based inks — brighter colors 
and more printed pages per volume of 
ink. Black soy inks have not been as 
price competitive as color soy inks. 
Color ink prices are based primarily on 
pigment costs, while prices for black 
printing inks are determined larigcly by 
the price of ihe oil vehicle. Refined soy- 
bean oil is generally more expensive than 
petmteum- based mineral oil. 

Printers use soy inks for other reasons as 
wclU They improve press operation and 
cleanup, lower worker exposure to harsh 
peinx:hemicab, and rediicc emissions of 
volatile organic compounds (VOC*s). 
VOC's are among die principal compo- 
nents of chemicals that reacl in the air to 
form ozone, whleh in the lower atmos- 
phere is a pollutant that may cause res- 
piratory problems. Compared with 
petroleum based inks, with VOC ratings 
of 25 to 40 percent, soy ink manufactur- 
ers rcpon VOC ratings of less dian 10 
percent. Mostcolor soy inks are be- 
tween 2and4pcrceni. 



Biodiesel fuel, a substitute for petroleum- 
based diesel fuel, can be made from vege- 
table oils, animal fats, and waste grease 
from restaurants and fast-food estab- 
lishments. Unmodified diesel engines 
can bum biodiesel fuel in either a pure 
form, or blended widi petroleum-based 
diesel fuel. 

Biodiesel fuel was first commercially 
produced in Austria in 1990 with govern- 
ment support. Recent reforms in die 
European Community's (EC) Common 
Agricultural Policy, as well as incentives 
in individual EC member countries, are 
likely Id increase production of crops 
used to make die fuel. Methyl ester, the 
most common type of biodiesel fuel pro- 
duced in Europe, is made primarily with 
rapesccd and sunflower oils. Diesel en- 
gines in Europe are burning both blended 
and unblended biodiesel fuel. 

Several objectives must be met before 
biodiesel fuel is used commercially in 
the U.S.: exhaust emissions must be 
tested to certify they meet standards 
specified by the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency; the American Society for 
Testing and Materials must certify the 
fuel for use in diesel engines; and diesel 
engine manufacturers mtist agree that use 
of biodiesel fuel will not void engine war- 
ranties. Coordinated efforts by industry, 
government, uadc associations, and busi- 
nesses are making rapid progress in 
achieving each of these objectives. 

In the interim, municipal bus fleets and 
airport maintenance vehicles have pur- 
chased biodiesel fuel. Preliminary re- 
sults from limited btis-flect tests have 
prompted moreextended studies of biodi- 
esel use in some cities, including St 
Louis. Gardcna, California, will examine 
city buses for engine durability and emis- 
sions 10 determine if biodiesel f ueU can 
meet California's clean air guidelines. 

Natural Fibers 
AidErosion Control 

In the U.S., naUiral fibers^-such as 
kcnaf.juie, flax, abaca, sisal, and coir — 
are used in several products, including 
specialty p^)ers, cordage items, and liorti- 
cultural mulches and mixes. As environ- 
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mental concerns heighten, naiural fibers 
are finding iheir way into new markets, 
such as manufactured erosion-conUol 
and landscaping products. 

Although Jute, abaca, sisal, and coir are 
imported from U'opical regions, kcnaf is a 
new commercial crop in the U.S, Over 
4,300 acres have been planted this year 
in the South and West for fiber, seed, and 
forage, Thcstcmsofkenaf consist of an 
outer bark of bast fibers and an inner 
coreof shorter fibers. The hast fibers 
make up 30-40 percent of the dry weight 
of the stem, and the shorti:r core fibers 
make up the remainder. 

The bast fibers are used for packing mate- 
rials, burlaps and grass seeding mats, or 
arc sold to cordage and paper manufactur- 
ers. The core material Is used in nonsoil 
polling mixes, oil-absorbent products, 
and animal hucr and bedding. Four com- 
panies in the U.S. currently operate fiber 
separation facilities. 

Researchers and businesses foresee paper 
and paperboard as major uses for kcnaf. 
A joint USDA-privatc sector demonstra- 
tion project has shown that kenaf pro- 
duces excellent newsprint USDA 
research indicates that a blend of 25 per- 
cent kenaf pulp and 75 percent recycled 
newsprint yields newsprint with accept- 
able properties. Successful experiments 
have also produced bond and coated 
papers from kcnaf , In addition, the bast 
fiber has potential applications that re- 



Mi&slsslppl ar^d Texas Account lor the 
Largest Share of Kenaf Acreage ^ 



Stale 


1992 


1993 






Acres 


Mississippi 


2,600 


2.000 


Texas 


481 


1,200 


"Califomla 


560 


560 


Louisiana 


300 


260 


New MflKico 


50 


205 


Georgia 


- 


130 


Ot^ef* 


- 


20 


U.S. total 


4,191 


4,375 



pfDtecte<] area Indudrigac/oage for fit>«f, s«ed, 
and tof AQfl produdion ^Arl^ansan, Ftoflda. and 
Hawai. 

« - Nd appJkatHe, 



quire high strength and low permeability, 
such as package and wrapping papers. 

Kenaf and other natuial H bers can also 
be used to make nonwoven materials, 
such as interior automotive paneling and 
landscaping mats. The technology is 
similar to processes for making dispos- 
able diapeis and some textile products. 

Erosion-control systems are a new prod- 
uct area for natural fibers that have the 
potential for fast market growth. For 
civil engineering and landscaping finnSt 
the tools and materials for erosion con- 
trol — such as straw, mulch, and plastic 
mesh — have existed for some lime, but it 
is only in the last ^10 years thatmanu- 
facturcd erosion-control products have 
become available. 

According to the IndusU'ial Fabrics Asso- 
ciation International (IFAI), ihc erosion- 
control market can be divided into two 
broad categories. Firsts synthetic erosion- 
control materials, including woven plas- 
tic fabrics and mats, are used in applica- 
tions meant to last a long time, such as 
ditch liners and drainage systems. Sec- 
ond, oi^anic erosion-control materials- 
including natural fiber mulcheSt meshes, 
and mats — are used to temporarily stabi- 
lize the soil and establish plant growth. 

The IFAI estimates that the erosion-con- 
trol market is growing 10-15 percent a 
year. Organic erDsion-control systems 
use an estimated 35^0 million square 
yards of material annually, while syn- 
thetic systems use about 20*35 million 
square yards. According to the IFAI, 
natural fibers — such as kenaf, jute, and 
coir — liave advantages over synthetic 
materials in temporary erosion controh 
such as lower costs, better moisture reien- 
tion, and easier marketing. Also, when 
the natural fibers decompose, they add 
organic matter and nutrients to the soil. 

Although accounting for a small share of 
total agricultural use, industrial products 
offer some farmers a viable marketing al* 
temalive. Environmental regulations, 
quality, and pricing will affect industrial 
demand for agricultural products in the 
future. 

(Lewrene K. Closer and E. Douglas 
Beach (202)2!9-0085}!3Z 




Global Market 
Prospects 
For Oilseeds 
Are Mixed 



World oilseed trade could con- 
u^act slightly in 1993/94, al- 
though trade in world oilseed 
products (meal and oil) will likely ex- 
pand. Oilseed tiade is projected to de- 
cline as the European Community — the 
world's largest soybean importer — 
Switches from soybeans to feed grain 
use, and the U,S- — the largest exporter — 
experiences a large drop in supplies. 
Product tiade^on the other hand, will be 
enhanced by large supplies of protein 
meals and vegetable oils in key exporting 
countries, and large demand by newly in- 
dustrialized and developing countries. 

World production of oilseeds in 1993/94 
is projected to decrease for the first time 
in 5 years, lo 226 million metric tons, 
due largely to an expected 3.2-percent 
drop in soybean output. World oilseed 
stocks are expected to be the lowest in 10 
years. Soybeans, with flat consumption 
and declining production^ account for 
nearly all the slump In stocks. 
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Production of most oilseeds other than 
soybeans, however, will likely increase 
In 1993^. Global cottonseed [rtkIuc- 
tion is forecast to increase I percent fipom 
1992/93, 10 3L9 million ions, and stocks 
are expected to dimb 17.6 percent. Pro- 
jected gains in Canadian rapcseed push 
world rapesccd production up about 3 
percent^ and favorable weather and 
higher prices arc likely lo boost global 
sunflowerseed [X'oduction by nearly 2 
million tons, to 234 miUlon. 

US. oilseed production will likely drop 
10 percent firom ihe 1992/93 recordao 
6L6 million tons, due primarily id the 
flood-induced reduction in planted soy- 
beans and lower yields in some imxluc- 
ing states in the Midwest Foreign 
oilseed production is projected to climb 4 
percent, to 164.4 million tons, partly off- 
setting the U*S. drop. 

Prices in the international oilseed market 
have risen recently, reflecting expecta- 
tions of meager soybean supplies. Soy- 
beans account for about half of world 
oilseed production and approximately 85 
percent of world oilseed stocks, and 
movement in soybean prices largely de- 
termines changes in oilseed prices. 
Prices of other oilseeds also have 
strengthened recently. 

South America, India To 
Boost Soymeal Exports. . . 

Oilseed trade is projected to fall slightly 
from 1992/93 levels, while trade in pro- 
tein meal is forecast to remain nearly un- 
chan^. Soybeans, atSOpercentof 
oilseed exports, and soybean meal, at 67 
percent of protein meal exports, arc the 
primary determinants of oilseed trade. 

Combined South American production is 
projected at a record 37 million tons, and 
aggregate soybean and soybean meal ex- 
ports are forecast at 25,8 million tons, up 
more than 9 percent from the 1991/92 
record. In Brazil, booming domestic 
consumption of soybean products, de- 
creasing dependence on government 
loans, increasing world soybean prices, 
eTtpectations of lower U.S. soybean pn> 



The U,S, Is the Largest Soyttean Exporter 
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U.S. 


15,t59 


16,623 


21,090 


17,554 


Argentana 


4,470 


3.210 


2.600 


3,400 


Brazil 


2.490 


3.870 


4,150 


5.000 
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961 
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500 


800 


Paraguay 


1.030 
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Argentina 
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India 


1,420 
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Other 
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600 
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Total 


26,900 


26.830 


27.662 


26,247 
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duction, and a healthy economic situ- 
ation for farmers will Ixjost production to 
226 million tons in 1993/W»and exports 
to5 million tons. 

In Argentina, production is forecast to 
reach 12 million tons in 1993/94. Farm- 
ers arc expected to increase area har- 
vested to a record 5 J million hectares, 
up more than 8.2 percent^ due to an im- 
proving soybean/com price ratio» and in- 
creased use of fallow land for crops. 
With improved farm management and 
larger chemical use, yields arc predicted 
to remain high. 

In India, exports of oilseed meals have 
expanded nearly 600 percent since 
1987/88, when exports were a mere 
700,000 tons of oilseed meals. In 
1 993/94, oilseed meal exports arc pro- 
jected to reach roughly 4 million tons. 



Volumes of oiiseeos and 
oilseed pfoducfs in this 
article are given in nnetric 
tons. 



memr 



Soybean meal accounts for about 60 per- 
cent of Indians total oilseed meal exports. 
Unlike other producer or crushes, India 
produces oilseeds mainly as a source of 
oil, with mcaJ production a residual 
Government suppoit programs favoring 
oilseed production over other commodi- 
ties, along with weak domestic demand 
for protein meals, has spawned a glut of 
pracin meal in receni years. The excess 
supplies are exported [Himarily lo ihe 
Asian market, where India is a major 
oilseed meal exporter. 

. . . While vs., China 
Exports Dwindle 

With lower U.S. supplies, steady US. 
domestic use, larger foreign exports, and 
lower world demand, U.S. soybean and 
soybean meal exports arc forecast to slip 
from 1992/93, Between 1990/91 and 
1992/93. the U.S, had gained world mar- 
ket share in both soybean and soybean 
mealexports. U.S.shareof soybeanex- 
ports had increased from 60 percent to 69 
percent, and soybean meal exports in- 
creased from 18 to 21 percent. 
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TheEC-12 Accounts for Halt of Soybean and Soybean Meal Imports 
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In 1993/94, however, ihc U.S. is ex- 
pected lo fecc its lowest share of soybean 
and soybean meal exports in history. 
U-S- soybean exports are projected to 
drop 3^ million tons, to 17^ mitlion, 
with U.S. share declining lo less than 60 
percent. Soybean meal exports will drop 
Qjgmillfon Ions, U)4.9m'ittion tons, wiih 
market share Tailing to 18 percent- 
Shipments from China, which emerged 
as a major exporter of soybean and soy- 
bean meal in ihe early I980's, arc also ex- 
pected to fall in 1993/94, Exports 
peaked at 3,6 million tons (soybean meal 
equivalent) in 1987/88, claiming a 7-per- 
ccnt market share, and continued strong 
unul 1991/92. 

But China^s growing domestic consump- 
tion will pfievent a significant rebound in 
soybean and soybean meal exports, de- 
spite a projected large increase in produc- 
tion for 1993/94, Meal consumption in 
China in 1993^ is expected nearly to 
double from 1991^2 levels. Substantial 
increases in the livestock sector, espe- 
cially poultry and hogs, arc driving 
growth in soybean meal COnsumptioi. 



The higher demand for meat products fol- 
lowed market and economic rcforms 
which have txx>stcd urban incomes in 
China, Since 199iy92,Chinahasbeen 
fading as a major supplier of soybeans 
and soybean meal to the Asian market. 

Oilseed Consumption 
To Increase Marginally 

World oilseed t:onsumption is projected 
up less than 1 percent to 186-5 million 
tons in 1993/94. Soybean and sunflow- 
ersccd account for most of the increase, 
while cottonseed remains flat* and rape- 
seed and peanuts decrease slightly- 
Greater soybean consumption in forcign 
producing regions such as Asia and Latin 
America are helping lo more than offset 
lower consumption in ihe FSU, Eastern 
Europe, and the European Community 
(EC-12). 

Despite higher oilseed prices, U-S., 
Asian, and Latin American demand for 
Oilseeds and oilseed prodtcts, especially 
soybean products, are expected to in- 
crease or remain unchanged. Projected 



growth in poultry, poiic, and caule pro- 
duction—primarily in China, Mexico, 
Brazil, and the U.S. — will spur feed meal 
demand. In addition, some gains in oil- 
seed consumption will also be driven by 
greater need for oils, especially in devel- 
oping counuies. 

Oilseed demand in the EC is projected 
down 5 percent In 1993/94 from ihe pre- 
vious year. Lower soybean and soyl)ean 
meal demand in the EC, which consumes 
more than 28 percent of world soybean 
meal, andalx>ut half of world soybean 
and soybean meal imports, accounts for 
most of the drop in oilseed demand- Re- 
forms to the EC's Common Agricultural 
Policy (CAP), as well as higher world oil- 
seed prices, are expected to raise the 
price ratio of protein meals to grains, re- 
ducing the competitiveness of protein 
meals in the EC market Soybean meal 
consumption in the EC will likely fall for 
the first lime in 5 years. 

Although a drop in EC protein meal con- 
sumption appears fairly certain, the vol- 
ume of decline is still uncertain. Until 
1991/92, Ihe EC used more protein meal 
in ii5 feed rations than any other industri- 
alized country, due to high internal grain 
prices and relatively low world protein 
meal prices. The new policy, which low- 
ers grain intervention prices, and the re- 
cent rally in oilseed pnces, will cause 
farmers and feed companies to adjust 
their feed rations towards more grain 
and less protein meal. 

The likely amount of the adjustment is 
unclear, and will vary widely from farm- 
ers to feed compounders, and from coun- 
try to country within the EC* Moreover, 
total EC decline in protein meal con- 
sumption for 1993/94 will depend not 
only on price ratios, but also on nuU'i- 
tional requirements and the time needed 
to adapt to new supplies and prices. 

Although the price ratio between soy- 
beans and soybean meal is expected to re- 
main nearly unchanged from 1992/93, 
EC soybean imports arc currently pro- 
jected to decline more than soybean meal 
imports. Ultimately, changes in EC 
crush margins, EC oilseed supplies, oik 
seed prices, and availability of vegetable 
oils, will determine the amounts of soy- 
beans and soybean meal imported- 
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South American CountTies Gain Woiid Soybean Export Shares. 
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Significani variations in current and pro- 
jected levels in these elements could alter 
cariy estimates, resulting in adjustments 
of USDA 1993/94 forecasts. 

In Eastern Europe, protein meal con- 
sumption has been declining since 1986, 
Economic refomis and the sluggish shift 
toward a market economy rcdticed meat 
consumpdon and livestock herds, and led 
10 the fail in protein meal consumption. 

Many obstacles impede a quick recovery 
in Eastern Europe's agriculture sector. 
The marketing and distribution system 
for inputs and commodities continues to 
be slow. Inptjtprices, especially for fer- 
tilizers, are high compared with commod- 
ity prices. And hard currency deficits 
rcstrahi growdi io imports, Aldiough pro- 
tein meal consumption in Eastern Europe 
is expected to decline in 1993/94 to its 
lowest level since 197^ further drops 
from the extremely low current levels are 
not foreseen in the near future. Further- 
more, an improved macrocconomic fore- 
cast, with substantial income growth, 



will likely lead lo increased meat con- 
sumption, a larger livestock sector, and 
greater feed use, especially protein meaL 

The FSU is projected to increase protein 
meal consumption 38 percent in 1993/94 
over die previous year, assuming the 
1992/93 level of foreign aid is main- 
tained, foreign currency reserves are 
available, and prospective debt payments 
by India to die FSU are realized. How- 
ever, 1993/94 consumption would Still be 
nearly 50 percent less dian 2 years be- 
fore- Higher domestic prices, reduced 
government subsidies, and falling con- 
sumer incomes continue to restrain meat 
consumption, leading to smaller live- 
stock herds and limiting growdi in feed 
consumption. 

The larger domestic grain harvest antici- 
pated diis year could also reduce the 
need for protein meal, especially soybean 
meal. Finally, die anticipated U.S. food 
aid package to Russia, agreed to in 1993, 
will likely not be available until the 
1993/94 marketing year. 



Veg-oil Consumption 
Remains Brisk 

World vegetable oil consumption is pro- 
jected lo grow 1 percent and reach an- 
odicr record in 1993/94, Substantial 
economic growth in developing coun- 
tries, especially in Latin America and die 
Middle East, will lead to increasii^ 
world vegetable oil consumption. Oil de- 
mand will also remain strong in Asian 
counuies, widi consumption expected lo 
reach high 1992/93 levels. 

World vegetable oil production will 
likely rise more than 3 percent, with in- 
creases in most oils, especially palm oil 
and sunflower oil, Dcsphc greater pro- 
duction growdi, vegetable oil stocks are 
forecast to be die lowest in nearly 10 
years. 

World exports of vegetable oils in 
1993/94 arc forecast up 4 percent from 
1992^3. Palm oil exports arc expected 
to rise by 600,000 tons, and account for 
most of the gain. Trade quantities in 
vegetable oils often depend on prodtic- 
lion levels in importing counuies. Since 
many of the major importing countries 
are also producers, growdi in world oil 
demand depends on oilseed output from 
importing countries such as die FSU, 
Pakistan, India, and the EC. 

U.S. vegetable oil exports are expected to 
hold constantat the 199^3 level. U.S. 
export assistance programs for vegetable 
oils — die Export Enhancement Program, 
the Sunflower Oil Assistance Program, 
and \hc Cottonseed Oil Assistance Pro- 
gram—arc projected to be maintained at 
1992/93 levels. 
[Jaime Castaneda (202) 219-0826} H3 
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Ncri Cash 
Income Up 
In 1993 



Regional farm income Icvck will 
vary widely ihis year. Floods in 
ihe Midwest and drought in ihe 
East have lowered crop production fore- 
casts. However^ Midwest net cash in- 
come will likely rise in calendar 1993 
because of sales from storage of 1992 
crops and government disaster payments. 
Low dairy prices arc expected to reduce 
net cash income in Lhe Northeast in calen- 
dar 1993. 

U.S. net cash income is forecast up 8-12 
percent ihis year, with both livestock and 
crop receipts expected higher Record 
production reduced prices somewhat for 
1992/93 program crops and increased de- 
ficiency payments ihis year- Adding in 
expected disaster payments for Hood and 
drought )osj;es brings total calendar 1993 
govemment payments to between $1 1 
andSlSbillion, lhe highest since 1988. 
Weaiher-induced higher prices for some 
crops arc also a factor is Lhis year's fann 
income forecast. 

Nationally, farm expenses are forecast up 
a modest 1 or 2 percent for 1993- Feed 
expenses are essentially unchanged from 
last year. Although flood and drought 



have raised feed prices, feed purchases 
will be affected mostly in Lhe last few 
months of the year. Feed prices were 
down for the first half of the year, offset- 
ting the current high prices, which will 
carry over into next year when livestock 
producers will feel more impact 

Large Carryin Stocks 
Soften Crop Losses 

Field crop sales throughout the first three 
quarters of this calendar year were drawn 
primarily from storage supplies of last 
year's record crop. Typically, almost 
two- thirds of the soybean crop and over 
half of lhe com crop is sold in the year af- 
ter harvest For 1993,any reduction in 
cash incomes due to flood or drought is 
offset by sales of last year's record crop, 
despite lower prices earlier in the year. 
For 1994, however, it means less carry- 
over from this year, alTeciing 1994 net 
incomes. 

Net cash income measures iota) income 
received in a year regardless of when the 
marketed output was produced. Net farm 
income measures the value of net income 
from the current year's production. Be- 
cause net farm iricome adjusts fw carryin 
and carryover stocks, inventories have a 



major impact on computing net farm in- 
come. For 1993, the value of the inven- 
tory adjustment is minus S1-$S billion, 
mainly reflecting last year's production 
sold this year but not replaced due to 
flood and drought. 

With this suhstractjon from gross cash in- 
come, gross farm income for 1993 rises 
less than 1 percent from last year. Add- 
ing noncash expenses, such as deprecia- 
tion, to the expense accounts offsets this 
slight gross income increase, reducing 
net farm income 2-3 percent in 1993. 
This is the net farm income fiom 1993 
production. If a producer had 1992 crops 
in storage, sales at current prices could 
mean positive net cash income for the 
year. If there were few or no sales in 
1993 from last year's crops, the farmer 
could realize a loss. 

Cash Receipts 
Forecast Up 

Crop cash receipts are forecast up 1 to 2 
percent nationally, with soybeans rising 
lhe most, 10-14 percent. Receipts for 
other field crops are fwecast down, but 
vegetable and greenhouse/nursery re- 
ceipts may rise. The expected increase in 
g^eenhouse^u^se^y receipts continues a 



Despite Drought and Floods, 

Most Regions Report Higher Net Cash Income 
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long-term rise for specialty commodicy 
components of the farm economy. 

Livestock receipts are also forecast up 
for 1993, Hog and cattle prices have 
been strong. Production of hogs and cat- 
tle is sljU increasing, and higher prices in 
the first half of the year are offsetting the 
lower prices of the second half, leading 
to a 3-5-perceni rise in red meat cash 
receipts. 

Poultry and egg receipts are expected to 
increase an average 6-7 percent The 
poultry subscctor.mtKh like specialty 
crops, has been a source of growth in 
cash receipts for several years. Dairy re- 
ceipts will likely fall 3-5 percent 

Midwest Incomes 
Expected To Rise 

Despite crop losses from flooding, calen- 
dar 1993 net cash incomes will likely rise 
in the Midwest, perhaps dramatically, for 
several reasons. First, the region is large 
geographically, with most of the acreage 
unaffected by flooding. Com and soy- 
bean crops in the eastern Com Belt will 
be very good by historical standards. 

Second, founh^uancr com prices are 
forecast up nearly 15 percent from last 
year and soybean prices arc up nearly 25 
percent Farmers with crops to sell will 



realize higher prices. Third, sales for the 
ftrst half of this year came from last 
year's record production, and this year's 
reduced crop will mainly affect next 
year's sales. Many farmers near the 
flooding rivers will have no production 
this year and will have to rety on grain 
stored in previous years for sales and 
feed. Net cash income in 1994^ when 
most of this year's crop would normally 
be sold, will be affected. 

Anticipated Midwest disaster payments 
of over $2 billion could increase the re- 
gion's net cash income by over 25 per- 
cent. These government payments, 
added to regular deficiency and conserva- 
tion payments, have been approved and 
should be disbursed quickly as farmers 
file damage claims. However, many of 
those producers flooded out will see 
lower, possibly negative, net farm in- 
comes, as carryin inventories are re- 
moved from this year's sales. 

Outlook Varies 
In Other Regions 

The Southeast region is less dependent 
than the Midwest on com and soybeans 
foreamings. Drought has cut production 
of these crops, particularly in the Caroli- 
nas. However, other commodities, such 
as tobacco and broilers, are much 
stronger factors in the region's receipts. 



Higher Crop Prices and targer Government Payments Raise Wet Cash Income 



Sales, Income^ 
expanse category 



1992 



19^ 



SbiiSon 



Cash roceipte: 




Crops 


84,8 


Lfvft stock 


86.4 


Total 


1712 


Crthdr farm*retal«d Income 


7.6 


Direct govern m«rtpaynn«rl3 


9,2 


Gross cash income 


187.9 


Cashejcpensas 


130.2 


Net cash income 


577 



83^8 
86-90 



170-177 

IMS 

190198 

12^134 

5ft^7 



leWpfefiminafy, 1993 1«W«SL 



Tobacco prodtjction is forecast down be- 
cause of the drought, and pnces are only 
slightly higher. Cotton receipts are down 
as prices continue dropping. Total South- 
east crop receipts are forecast down 1-2 
percent this year. 

Meanwhile, livestock receipts arc ex- 
pected to rise 2-4 percent Aside from 
stronger caule and hog prices, broilers 
arc enjoying an exceptional year. At the 
U.S. level, broiler receipts arc forecast up 
nearly 10 percent, and ihe Southeast, the 
major broiler legion, will reflect the na- 
tional picture. 

Higher disaster payments will help push 
up government payments in the South- 
east by nearly 50 percent Theregion*s 
expenses are forecast to follow the U.S. 
rise of 1-2 percent The combined 
changes in receipts, payments, and ex- 
penses will nuse net cash income 1-2 
percent from last year. 

In other parts of the country, disaster pay- 
ments are only a small fraction of gross 
income, and commodity mix is playing a 
larger role. For example, the combina- 
tion of lower production and prices is re- 
ducing 1993 rice receipts and overall 
fann receipts in the South Central region 
and the West Higher beef prices are 
pushing up South Central livestock re* 
ceipts, but lower milk prices are hurting 
the performance of the large dairy subsec- 
tor in the West. 

Weatfier^s Impact on 
Farm Household Income 

The July AO began reporting average in* 
comes of farm operator households (Ap- 
pendix table 3(Q, At that time, 1991 data 
were the most corrcnL Since then, 1992 
data have become available and 1991 
data revised. 

Recently released 1992 data show aver- 
age fann operator household income of 
$40,000. Farm-ielated income in farm 
operator households accounts for $4300^ 
with the remaining S3570O coming from 
off-farm jobs. 
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While many fann operator households 
now rdy on off-farm sources for most of 
ihcir income, this year's adverse weather 
will have an impact on many operator 
households in disaster counties for sev- 
eral reasons. First, faim households in 
the Midwestern disaster counties nor- 
mally rely more heavily on farm income 
than the average U.S, fann household 
Fann-rclated Income made up 26 percent 
of operator household income in the MLd- 
weslem disaster counties, compared with 



12 percent for both the nation as a whole 
and the Southeaston disaster counties. 

Second, the adverse weather may also af- 
fea off-fann jobs held by members of op- 
erator households. For example, floods 
close down area businesses where mem- 
bers of operator households are cm- 
ployed. And nonfarm businesses that 
process agricultural products or supply 
inputs to farms will be affected by the 
weather's adverse impact on farming. 



Finaiiy, in both the Midwest and the 
Southeast, some households depend 
more heavily on farming than others and 
will be more afTecied by the weather. In 
the two areas, households operating com- 
mercial farms depend more heavily on 
farm income than households operating 
smaller farms. In Midwestern disaster 
counties, households operating dairy 
farms depend more on faim income than 
households with other types of farms. 
[Bob McEiroy (202) 219-0800} HS 
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Issues in Pork Safety: 
Costs, Controls, & 
Incentives 



Foodborne disease from Salmonella, Escherichia coli, and 
other microbiological paihogens— found primarity on 
meat andother animal products—place a large burden 
on society. In the first of three articles on foodbor^ pathogens 
and meai, AO examined the medical costs and productivity 
losses from foodborne disease, along with plans to modernize 
meat inspection. The second article focused on poultry— the 
major food associated with Salmonella and Campylobacter— 
and on the success of industry control methods. In this conclud- 
ing segment. AO focuses on the costs of foodborne diseases 
associated with port the third most popular meat in the US. 
(after beef and chicken}, and discusses how developments in 
control and testing measures can help reduce these eosts. 

Assessing the Costs 

Govemmeni arnl industry accelerated foodborne disease re- 
search and prevention activities after a serious outbreak of ill- 
ness linked to hamburgers containing E, coli 0157:H7 earlier 
this year. Safe handling labels arc scheduled lo appear on fresh, 
uncooked meat and poultry products later this month. While 
Salmonella and other bacteria are (he pathogens most fre- 
quently reported lo the Centers for Disease Control and Preven- 



tion (CEXT), most cases of foodborne disease are unrecognized 
and unreported because the symptoms occur with a lag and are 
easily confused with other illnesses. 

Recent research from USDA's Economic Re$eaa:h Service sug- 
gests that the foodborne disease associated with the parasite 
Toxoplctsma gondii may have even higher medical costs and 
productivity losses than with Salmonella and Campylobacter ^ 
the most prevalent b^teria associated widi foodborne disease. 

Cats are diemajornonfoodbome source of human illness associ- 
ated widi 7. ^i?/i£^ii in lhcU.S., through exposure lo dieir fecal 
material, Foodborne illnesses associated widi T, gondii are not 
required to be reponed lo the CDC, but the best estimate of epi- 
demiologists is that about half die illnesses associated widi T. 
gondii are linked lo food consumption. 

Medical research has linked foodborne illness from T, gondii lo 
consumption of raw goat's milk, raw or undercooked pork, 
lamb, beef, venison^ and other sources. Pork ls believed to be 
die primary souice of foodborne toxoplasmosis in die U.S. 
because of its prevalence in die American diet, ami because 
animal studies indicate much higher rates of disease uansmis- 
sion from infected pork dian from other infected meats. How- 
ever, die exact percentage of cases due lo pork consumption is 
uncertain, 

CDC epidemiologists estimate diat over 2,000 babies a year are 
bom in the US. widi foodborne congenital toxoplasmosis, cur- 
rently die most costly disease caused by T, gondii. A pregnant 
woman can become infected by consuming raw or undercooked 
pork, and pass die infection on to her fetus, causing infection 
and possibly mild to severe mental retardation, deafness, or 
blindness. Pregnant women themselves show only mild signs 
of die disease because their immune systems typically are suc- 
cessful in fighting off die infection. 

High costs are associated widi congenital toxoplasmosis cases 
because of die severity of die disease and because babies have 
a potential lifetime of lost earnings or institutional car^. Safe 
cooking and handling labels on meat may help reduce die num- 
ber of foodborne Illnesses, because cooking pork until it is 
no longer pink kills T. gondii cysts. Advancements in die 
epidemiology of foodborne disease, studies of die effccis of 
farm management on padiogens, producer price incentives to 
reducepathpgens, andnew, faster tests for padiogens may also 
play a role in increasing the safety of pork. 

Three types of costs are estimaied for cases of congenital 
toxoplasmosis: medical costs, income losses, and special educa- 
tion or residential carciequircd for a handicap resulting from 
the disease. These costs are estimated to total $5.2 billion a 
year. About half — S2.6 billion a year — Is diought to be associ- 
ated with handling or consuming raw or undercooked port 

Widi congenital toxoplasmosis, a few ncwboms die during the 
initial infection. About one-third of those infected are left se- 
verely retarded and unable to lead a full and productive life. An 
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estimated 17 percent are left moderately retarded and unlikely 
to work ai normal jobs. Thiny-threc percent are blind, hearing- 
impairedf or slightly retarded. An estimated 15 percent recover 
fully with no chronic complications and live normal lives. 

Lost productivity, the most significant cost component from 
congenital Unioplasomosis, is estimated at S\A billion annually. 
Special education and residential care for infected persons who 
are severely or moderately retarded are estimated at S 1,2 billion 
annually. Medical costs comprise a very small part of the esti- 
mated preventable losses- 

In addition to causing congenital toxoplasmosis, T, gondii can 
also cause mild to severe infections in adults. Most adult infec- 
tions are mild enough to escape notice by healthy persons. But 
toxoplasmic encephalitis can occur if an individual's immune 
sysu^m Is already weakened. AIDS and the side effects of cer- 
tain cancer treatments weaken an individual's immune system, 
and old infections in muscles can become reactivated and cause 
serious complications or death. Toxoplasmic encephalitis, 
maiked by dementia and seizures, has become the most com- 
monly recognised cause of central nervous system opportunistic 
infection in AIDS patients, according to recent medical research. 



Productivity Loss Is Largest Cost Associated with 
Foodborne Congenital Toxoplasmosis 



Cost category 


Cases 


Economic 
costs 




Number 


Smttlion 


MedicaJ costs 






Hospitellia*on for newborn llness 


272 


14^ 


Diayiostic t9sts tor nowboms 


2.090 


67 


Testing and treatmont tor visual»y impaired 


1,174 


M 


Sublotal 




22.6 


Special education and residerbal car© 






Sevwe retardation 


690 


1,063.5 


Modefate retardation 


365 


445 


SI V^t retordation 


481 


335 


Blind neis 


167 


46.0 


Hearing hipairment 


42 


8,5 


Subtotal 




1,1880 


Productivity losses 




* 


DeafriOl newborn 


42 


^185 


Sevefd retardation 


690 


748.0 


Moderate retardafton 


ass 


358,4 


SHr*lr*tafda*on 


481 


1408 


Blindness 


167 


127.0 


Hoanng hipairment 


42 


254 


Ful recovery 


313 


0.0 


Subtotal 




1,417.5 


Total 


^2,090 


2,628,1 



1992 data. 

'Asaames 60 pefC«n1 Ol morhen w« tiav« another Child 10 replace Ihe 
deceAMd ' An equal number qI cas*s is ertimated lo b« uansmllted by cals. 



While ihe medical costs and produciivity losses associated with 
toxoplasmic encephalitis are cuirentJy estimated Id be under $1 
million, the number of these cases is growing. Eliminating 
foodbome sources today will not eliminate all or even most 
cases of toxoplasmic encephalitis in AIDS patients, because 
these are generally reactivations of old infections. 

The medical costs and productivity losses from trtchinellosis 
and pork tapeworm, other foodborne diseases associated with 
poTk, are estimated to he under $1 million. The medical costs 
and productivity losses from cryptospondlosis, salmonellosis, 
and other foodbome diseases that are sometimes associated 
with poric have not been estimated. 

Developing Control Measures 
For Each Link in the Chain 

Farm Management Strategies. Fami-level controls arc particu- 
larly useful in reducing foodbome illness from pork parasites — 
the major pork pathogens — since parasites originate on the fann 
and, unlike many bacteria, do not multiply in food. One para- 
site-caused illness, for example — trichinellosis — has been 
largely eliminated from hogs. This was accomplished by three 
fami management techniques — placing hogs in enclosed houses 
and/or on paved lots to control rodents, promptly removing 
dead hogs from pens, and cooking any garbage used for feed to 
a temperature high enough to kill parasitic cysts. 

Potential sources of transmission of pathpgens to hog^ include 
feed, water, pets (especially cats), wildlife, and humans, as well 
as other hogs. Any of these sources could have access to hog 
production and feed handling facilities. Researchers are work- 
ing toward a better understanding of the complex interactions 
among production methods and pathogen levels, and are study- 
ing ways of economically managing the broad array of hazards. 

Cats are used for rodent control on a majority of hog famis, ac- 
cording to the National Swine Survey, However, hogs have 
been infected with the parasite Toxoplasma gondii by contact 
with cat feces. Cats have access lo about half of farrowing and 
nursery facilities, alx>ut three-fifths of grower/finisher and feed 
storage facilities, and about three-fourths of breeding and gesta- 
tion facilities, ^:cordjngto the survey. Limiting access of cats 
to hog facilities may be useful in reducing disease transmission 
from cats to swine- 
Birds and wildlife can also contaminate hogs with a variety of 
pathogens. Birds, chiefly starlings and pigeons, have access Id 
the interiors of nearly 90 percent of the breeding and gestation 
facilities, about three-fifths of the grower/fimsher and feed stor- 
age facilities, and over a third of the farrowing and nursery 
facilities. Rodents, the survey reported, were sighted at least 
once a week in two-fUihs of the fanowing, nursery, and 
grower/finisher bcilities, and in alx>ui onc-third of the breeding 
and gestation facilities. The survey also indicated that deer 
were sighted at least four limes a month, within a mile of moni- 
tored farms, by nearly two^fjfths of respondents. 
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Types of Pork Pathogens 

parasites and bacicria can infeci hogs and cause human 
disease through consumption of pork and pork products. 
Most of these pathogens can be eliminated by cooking 
pork until well done, the typical practice in the US. 

Trichinetiosis, The best known pork-related disease is 
caused by a hog paia^sitc, Trichinella spiralis^ which 
causes uichineUosis in humans. The number of human 
cases of u^ichinellosts icponed lo CDC has declined dra- 
maticaJly since the turn of the century. The few cases that 
arc reported id CEKT arc increasingly caused by wild 
game. 

Toxoplasmosis. The parasite estimated to cause the great- 
est human-disea^ costs ts Toxoplasma gondii. The infec- 
tion rate of hogs with T. gondii is much higher than for 
other food animals, although current testing procedures 
may not be sensitive enough for other animals. CDC 
does not require reporting of foodbome T. gondii cases. 

Cryptosporidiosis. Another potentjal foodbome parasitic 
disease is caused by Crypiosporidiumparvum. Many hu- 
man cases are mild, but the infection causes sevcrc diar- 
rhca> malabsorption « and weight loss in about 5 percent of 
patients with AIDS in ihe U.S. One study found that 5 
percent of market hogs tested positive for Crypio- 
sporidium cys\s. CDC does not require reporting of 
foodbome Cryptosporidium cases. 

Bacterial diseases. CDC outbreak data have identified 
pork as the vehicle In 2.8 percent of foodbome salmonel- 
losis cases, but the percentage associated with other bacte- 
rial pathogens ts unknown. Researcbers at Iowa State 
University, in a study of the prevalence of pathogenic bac- 
teria on pork carcasses at three packing plants, found Sai^ 
monelta on 4.4-1 5.5 percent of carcasses. Staphylococcus 
aureus on 4.4-26.7 peicent. Listeria monocytogenes on 
1.5-13.3 pcrccau Yersinia enterocolitica on 0.4-13.3 per- 
ccni, and Clostridium perfringens on 0.4-2^ pcrcenL 



Hog producers are increasingly aware of how herds can become 
contaminated by humans. Producers might require visitors to 
shower, change cover^ls and/or boots, or bathe feet before en- 
tering a swine facility. However, ihe proportion requiring any 
of those precautions is less than 10 percent. Over 40 percent of 
the producers required that visitors not be on another hog fann 
earlier that day. 

Tracking of diseased animals. Monitoring changes in Uie 
pathogen levels of diseased animals from changes in farm pro- 
duction requires the ability to trace the animals from the slaugh- 
ter plant back to the farm. Pork producers repon that they now 



havCsLKh a system and are willing to implement itas widely as 
possible. Hogs arc increasingly marketed from the farm di- 
rectly to the packer, which eases tracking. In the past, most 
hogs passed through one or more marketing facilities, such as 
terminals and auctions, where hogs from several producers 
werc commingled in pens, thereby losing the ability to identify 
producers. 

An increasing number of producers sell their hogs on a "grade- 
and-yield*' basis — in which the producer is compensated accord- 
ing to objective characteristics of the dressed carcass — and 
many industry observers predict that most hogs will be sold on 
this basis within a few years. Because grade^and-yield sales re- 
quire tracking of who produced which anhnal, in order to make 
payments, disease tiacking is also possible. 

Improved u-aceback programs benefit consumers both directly 
and indirectly. During specific outbreaks of foodbome disease, 
the ability to locale the source of the problem quickly can help 
head off additional cases. In the longer term, producers' knowl- 
edge Lhat any problem might be traceable to their operatk)n 
serves as an incentive to follow effective disease-prevention 
procedures. 

Slaughter plants. Several new technologies, including organic 
acid washes and nontraditional inspection methods, arc being 
tested for efTcctivencss in reducing pathogen levels, especially 
bacteria, on hogs in the slaughter plant. 

Also, USDA's Food Safely and Inspection Service (FSIS) be- 
gan implementing a nationwide monitoring program last Octo- 
ber aimed at establishing the baseline microbiological condition 
of beef carcasses entering the American meat production chain. 
These baselines will be useful in determining the prevalence of 
pathogens on carcasses, and will allow conuo) measures to be- 
come more focused. The extension of the baseline testing pro- 
gram to poultry and hogs is now being drafted, and the 
shakedown phase is expected to begin in the last quarter of 
1993. 

Processing plants. Irradiation at low-io-moderate levels is ef 
fective in reducing the foodbome disease threat of most para- 
sites and bacteria. While relatively high irradiation doses are 
required to kill many parasites, most can be effectively con- 
uolled at lower doses. Recent work on Trichinelia, for exam- 
ple, shows lhat a relatively small dose is sufficient to prevent 
ingested larvae fiom reproducing in the human intestine and 
causing illness. Researches arc developing animal models for 
other parasitic diseases to determine the minimum doses needed 
to prevent human infeaion. 

In 1985, FDA and FSIS approved irradiation of pork at low 
doses (30-100 krads) to destroy Trichinella larvae in raw pork. 
For processed pork products, such as luncheon meats and hams, 
traditiorul trichinae destruction methods (cooking, freezing, or 
curing) are effective. Thus trradiation would only be advanta- 
geous 10 reduce yichinae in raw pork sausage, pork chops, and 
other raw pork cuts sold in supermarkets. Slighdy higher doses 
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The Advent of the "Rapid Test" 

The iTjditJonaJ laboratory test for aiumaJ pathogens, the rcf* 
crcnce standard of scicfitifK: technique, is the ''culture test." 
lis applicaijon for detecting Salmonella would proceed as fol- 
lows. If ihc food isaprocesscd food product, which may 
have been frozen or heat-treated (for example, pasteurized), 
the Salmoneiia organisms may be injured. The sample is, 
thercforc, placed in a pre-cnrichment medium designed to 
repair damaged Salmonella ceils and increase iheir number 
while limiting the growth of other organisms. This step may 
take 24-48 houn^. 

For another 24 hours, the sample is kepi in a selective enrich- 
ment medium designed to inhibit other organisms and select 
iOT Salmonella. The nextslcp is the streaking ofthecuhure 
onto agar plates. These ptaies arc constructed so that, by re- 
peated Kproduciion over the next 24'hoiir period, a single or- 
ganism produces a visible colony. The colonics arc then 
analyzed biologically and seroiogicaJly to identify beyond a 
doubt that the isolated organism is a Salmonella. 

Time-consuming as they are. culture tests arc considered nee* 
cssary to provide a definitive identification of a su.specled 
pathogen. Other tests may generate false positives — indica- 
tions that a pathogen is present when, in fact, it Is not. Such 
misidcntifications can be expensive for producers, since any 
presumpiively positive lest result for pathogens requires the 
affected product to be held until found safe, redirected to al- 
ternative (perhaps less profitable) uses, or destroyed. Cul- 
ture tests give few, if any, false positives. 

Enrichment procedures arc necessary and can take 2448 
hours of incubation. However, new tests called *'rapid tests" 
accomplish the post -enrichment portion of the culture test 
more quickly. Though rapid tests often produce some false 
positives, they arc essentially free of false negatives. Thus, 
they are useful for screening and permit a large proportion of 
tesuxl product — say, 97 or 98 percent — receiving a negative 
test result to be freed for shipment Only the product testing 
positive need be held pending the definitive results of a cul- 
ture lest 



Two prominent types of rapid testate those based on poly- 
merase chain reactions O'PCR" tests) anfl those involving 
immuno-capture techniques. PCR tests use DNA probes, 
tools of recombinant gene technology. In this method, a 
sample's DNA i^ first separated into single strands. DNA 
probes are then intiuduccd; these consist of DNA fragments 
that are specific to the pathogen being pursued and have 
t>ccn "lagged" (such as by radioactivity) to allow their later 
identification. Like two pieces of a puzzle that are meant for 
each other, single strands of the pathogen's DNA and DNA 
probe strands pair up with one another, forming a hybrid 
DNA sample that is later detected and counted. 

In one version of the immuno-capturc technique, an antibody 
that is specific to an antigen from the pathogen is placed on 
magnetic beads. When the beads arc placed in an enrich* 
mcnt medium containing the sample, the antibody binds to 
the pathogen's cells, causing these celts, in mm, to stick to 
the beads. A magnet is then used to remove the beads. 

The economk: advantage of rapid tests rests on the time they 
save in establishing a large proponlon of produet as "ncga* 
Uve** for tested pathogens with essentially no false negatives. 
While they do not generally eliminate the need for enrich- 
ment in the first stage of testing, they do shorten the iota] 
time during which pioduct with negative test results must be 
held before being shipped. This saves producers inventory 
carrying costs and furnishes consumers with fresher product. 

In some cases, rapid tests are able to provide partial results 
with very liule enrichment required, allowirig almost Immc- 
dia[e shipment of some product FDA exploits this ability of 
some rapid tests In its testing of impoHed food, whose hold- 
ir^ for prolonged testing can be problematical because of 
limited dock space. 

Despite their name, rapid tests do not remove the need for 
daysof testing in many cases. Samples still require enrich- 
ment In addition, the product that rapid tests dctennine to 
be "positive," even if this determination is incorrect must be 
subjected \d a traditional, time-consuming, culture test 



of 75-100 krads are required to inactivate T. gondii, and moder- 
ate doses of 150-300 krads are required to kill Salmonella. 
Neither dosage application has yet received regulatory approval 
for pork. 

Food handling label for consumers. A smaller proportion of 
people have knowledge of safe cooking, storage, and handling 
practices than in the past, and studies indicate that unsafe cook- 
ing, storage, and handling of food, especially improper cooling 
of cooked foods, is frequendy the cause of foodbome illness 
outbreaks. Poor worker sanitation practices also contribute to 
the occurrence of foodbome illnesses. 



FSIS is currendy amending Federal meat and poultry products 
inspection regulations to make safe handling instructions man- 
datory on all raw meat and poulu^ pioduct labeling. The han- 
dling instructions address safe storage of raw product, preven- 
tion of cross-contamination, proper cooking of raw product, and 
handling of leftovers. 

The effective date of the interim rule is October 15, 1993. The 
rule provides considerable flcicibility for communicating safe 
handling instructions, and the estimated incremental Increase in 
the cost of labeling fresh product was only $0,0025 to $0,005 

per label. 
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Producer Incentives 
Could Spur More Controls 

Inadiadon, organic sprays, food handling labels, and other con- 
uols at the processing and consumer level must be used in con- 
cert with more ccmtmts at the farm level in order to be most 
successful An improved set of rewards and penalties would en- 
courage hog and pork producers to adopt prodiicdon practices 
that minimize microbial contaminants. 

The National Pork Producers Council has developed a program 
to reward producers who adhere to strict guidelines concerning 
the useof medicines, and a similar program could be developed 
for prodticing tow-pathogen or pathogen-free hogs. Fanners in 
the medicine program keep accurate records of drug use and 
withdrawal dates, and update management practices to mini-^ 
mize the use of medicines. One packer pays program-certified 
producers at the highest level of the program — a $l-pcr-hun- 
dredweight premium for each carcass. 

An option for producers in the future may be the use of labels 
on pork products to inform consumers of a specific ireaunent 
that had reduced the likelihood of pathogens. For example, the 
label might read '^Irradiated to reduce pathogens." The wide- 
spread adoption of such labels for animal food products would, 
like improvements in traceback capabilities, benefit consumers 
both dirccdy and indirectly. The indirect benefit stems from the 
incentive effect of the labels: producers who qualify for use of 
the labels could have a competitive advantage in marketing 
their pnxlucts and/or could gamer a premium price. The exist- 
ence of a labeling program for tested food should promote the 
safe practices the labels are intenikd to recognize. 

A labeling program of this sort would succeed only if, in the 
view of consumers, the process of product certification was ob- 
jecdve and credible. One independent organization, AOAC In- 
ternational (formeriy known as the Association of Official 
Analytical Chemists), is engaged tn an cfTort diat could provide 
sciendfic standards for a part of the ccrtificadon process. This 
organizauon has undertaken a program to evaluate foodbc^ne 
pathogen test kits, such as for detection of Salmonella or Liste- 
ria. AOAC International is seeking eventual recognidon of its 
foodbome pathogen program from FSIS, 

Finally, scientific tesdng of animals at die farm and testing of 
animal products in slaughterhouses, processing racilities, during 
transport, and in retailstorescan help detect the presence of 
padK)gens in the food chain and can serve as a method of judg- 
ing the effectiveness of pathogen-reduction methods. TesUng 
provides important feedback on how new industry and regula- 
tory programs perform, and is the purpose of the FSiS microbio- 
logical baseline program of pathogen testing for various food 
animals. The development of new, faster tests for foodbome 
pathogens— "rapid tests"— could help streamline this evaluation, 
fjanya Roberts and Mike Weiss (202) 219-8868; Uland 
Southard (202) 219-0767} EE 




Rural Development 
In China: 
Pace Varies by 
Region 



China's rural development has progressed rapidly since 
the late I970's when reforms and a more open trade pol- 
icy were Introduced. The total value of goods produced 
in iiual areas grew markedly and per capita rural incomes rose 
significandy. However, development has been uneven across 
regions. The coastal provinces, which are closer to foreign and 
overseas Chinese investors and have a better infrastructure, gen- 
erally have achieved faster economic growth than the inland 
provinces, 

A comparison of rural economic development between China's 
two regions indicates the gap has widened after more than a dec- 
ade of reform. Vigorous public, private, and foreign investment 
in infrastructure in China's central and western areas could pre- 
vent inland rural development from falling further behind devel- 
opment in coastal areas. 

Reforms Trigger 
Rural Economic Growth 

China's rural development goals, like those in many other devel- 
oping countries, are numerous and diverse. The most important 
are raising standards of living and improving national economic 
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growth. Other goals include alleviaiing pockets of persistent 
povcny and preserving the niral character of some areas. As 
part of an effort to achieve these goaJs, China has put farm resi- 
dents to work in village and township enterprises. 

Since reforms were implemented in 1979* China has achieved 
significant rural economic development The gross value of ru- 
ral social output grew 93 percent annually in real terms be^ 
iwecn 1978 and 199L Rural social output is a Marxian concept 
which includes the combined "material'* output of agriculture, 
industry, construction, commerce, and transportation but ex- 
cludes "nonmaterial" contributions such as services. 

Meanwhile, the gross value of agricultural output rose at d real 
rate of 5.6 percent annually. Rapid economic growth, coupled 
with relatively low population growth, has substantially boosted 
average per capita household inccvnes of rumi peasants. 

These accomplishments have stemmed from a series of rural re- 
forms, including: 

• increasing government procurement prices for crops and 
livestock products; 

• dismantling the commune system, implementing the rural 
household production responsibility system, and initiating 
a land contract system; 

• reopening rural markets to trade and creating wholesale 
and futures markets (mainly spot and forward contract mar- 
kets); 

• expanding industry into rural areas; and 

• enhancing rural financial and credit services. 

However, economic growth and rural development have varied 
significantly among China's provinces, and this uneven growth 
has become more pronounced during the last few years. A con- 
tinuation of this trend could cause social or political unrest, a 
concern expressed by many governors from inland provinces 
during the Eighth National People's Congress held in Beijing in 
April 1993. 



Coastal S: Inland Regions 
Have Unique Characteristics 

China is divided into two distinct regions: Coastal and Inland 
The Coastal Region includes 1 1 provinces or municipalities. 
The Inland Region consists of two pails — central and western — 
containing 14 and 5 provinces (or autonomous regions), respec- 
tively. 

The Coastal Region, with its rich river valleys, has the greatest 
population density and contains a disproponionaidy large share 
of China's cultivated area. 29 A percent. The western part of 
the Inland Region, with high plateaus and vast deserts, is 
China's least populated area and contains only 8-9 percent of 
cultivated land. Theccntralpanof the Inland Region is a 
highly concentrated grain and cotton producing area containing 
58 i^ercent of China's population and accounting for over 60 
percent of it's cultivated area. 

Since reforms began in 1979, a large portion of China's rural in- 
vestment has been aimed at expanding rural industrial enter- 
prises, mainly through loans granted by the Agricultural Bank 
of China. The bank increased rural enterprise development 
loans from 2.6 billion yuan in 1980 to 26. 1 billion in 1990. The 
bank favored rural enterprise loans along coastal areas over agri- 
cultural production loans because they generated higher returns. 

The Coastal Region, with 38 percent of China's population and 
a little over 1 1 percent of the area, annually received 50 percent 
or more of the loans for industrial development of rural villages 
and townships during the 1980*s. Rural indusuies in the coastal 
areas generated more hard currency and higher returns than 
similar industries in the Inland Region due to easier access to 
foreign markets. 

In 1990, the Coastal Region accounted for 56.5 percent of die 
bank's share of lending for rural enterprises, the central portion 
of the Inland Region accounted for4Ll percent, and the west- 
em portion 2.1 percent. 



The Inland Region Contains Over 60 Percent of China's Population 
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The Coastal Region Accounts for Less Than 12 Percent 

Of Ctilna's Land Area , , , 




, but Over Three-quarters of Its Exports 



U5$ million 

60 




ftegtonal exports do flot indude tJie small anourti of shipments from other sources 



Per capita rural labor productivity, measured by both vaJue of 
output and grain production per worker, has become more dif- 
fercnuaied between the Coastal and Inland Regions during the 
more than 10 years of reform. Per c^ita rural social output is 



used to illustrate overall rural labor productivity. Per capita ru- 
ral social output for the Coastal Region rose 300 percent from 
1983 to 1990, while per capita rural social output for the central 
and western Inland Region rose 170 and 190 percent. 

Similarly, gaps between the two regions have widened for total 
agricultural output per laborer as well as grain output per 
worker. These varying growth rates indicate that the gap in ru- 
ral labor productivity between the two has widened. 

Investment & Infrastructure 
Favored Coastal Areas 

Sinee the early l980's, foreign investment has been critical to 
China's urban and rural economic developn^nt. Foreign invest- 
ment in rural industries, largely in coastal provinces, has pro- 
vided off-farm job opportunities and contributed to increased 
rural household itKromc, It has facilitated transfers of rural 
workers out of agricultural prodtiction and into industrial activi- 
ties. In many cases, nirat laborers migrated from inland prov- 
inces, such as Sichuan, Hunan, and Shaanxi,lDwork in 
Guangdong Province and in the municipalities of Beijing and 
Shanghai. 

Not only did foreign investment grow rapidly in the Coastal Re- 
gion, but the region's share of total foreign investment in Ctiina 
rose from 23 percent in 1983, the earliest year for which statis- 
tics are available, to 50 percent in 1991, 

Foreign investment in the Inland Region also increased sharply, 
with the region's share rising from 1 percent of China's toial in 
1983 to 7 percent in 1991, {From 1983 to 1991, investment ai 
the Ministry, or national level, dropped from 76 percent to 42 
percent of total foreign investment.) Although foreign invest- 
ment has begun to extend into remote areas, such as the Xin- 
jiang Autonomous Region, the western pan of the Inland 
Region still accounted fa only about 1 percent of total foreign 
investment in 199 1 after nwre than a decade of economic devel- 
opment 

Another important factor in rural development is the availability 
of an adequate infrastructure. Because of limited data, only a 
few indicators, including length or density (per square kilome- 
ter) of railroad tracks, highways, and navigable inland rivers, 
and the numbers of telephones and facsimile (fax) machines, 
arc used Id estimate differences between the Coastal atxl Inland 
Regions. 

Although total miles of railroad tracks, highways, and navigable 
rivers in coastal provinces and municipalities appear to be less 
than in the Inland Regions, availability of transportation per 
square kilometer is much higher in the Coastal Region because 
of its much smaller land area, Inaddition, the expansion of tele- 
phones and fax machines has been far greater in coastal prov- 
inces and municipalities than in inland provinces. 
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Moftt of China's Infrastructure is In the Coastal Region . 
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Which Produced Over Half of China's Rural Output In 1990.. 
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...and Had the Highest Farm Incomes 
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Coastal Region Shows 
Strongest Economic Growth 

After more than a decade of economic reform, the Coastal Re- 
gion has experienced mixh greater overall economic develop- 
ment than the Inland Region. TheCoastaJ Region, v^ith its 
small land area and relaijvely high population density, was gen- 
erating more than one-half of OiJna's gross national product by 
the end of the 1980*s. Because China does not publish niral 



GNP data by province, the gross value of rxiral social oulpul is 
used to measure China's overall rural economic development 

In 1980, the Coastal Region generated almost 46.6 percent of 
the country's rxiral social output. Tliis share rose to 56,2 per- 
cent in 1990, exceeding the combined shares of 41^ percent for 
the central portion and 2.6 percent for the western portion of the 
Inland Region, 
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The Coastal Region Has Outpaced the Inland Region In Agricultural Productivity. . . 
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Agricultural ouiput as a share of rural social output for the 
Coasul Region declined sharply from 60.1 percent In 1980 to 
35.2 percent in 1990. This was a major reason agriculuire*s 
share of China's total rural social output dropped below 50 per- 
cent by ihc end of ihc 1980*s. In contrast, the share for the In- 
land Region dropped much more slowly, and still accounted for 
more than one-half of the region's total rural social output in 
1990. 

Industry's share of rural social output for ihe Coastal Region in- 
creased from 27,4 percent in 1980 to 52J percent in 1990. For 
the Inland Region, rural industry's output shares in both the cen- 
tral and western parts Increased from 1980 to 1990, but re- 
mained far below 50 pacent. 

Rural viUage and township enterprises have absorbed more than 
90 million rural people who have shifted away from agricultural 
producuon between 1980 and 1990. While many still live in ru- 
ral areas, others have temporarily migrated to other provinces, 

inland Regions 
Produce Surplus Grain 

Under China's unique grain procurement system, grain pro- 
cured by the government is used mainly for rations to urban resi- 
dents and military personnel, in industrial processing, and for 
strategic stocks. In general, balances of total annual procure- 
ment and sales of grain — mostly rice, wheat, and com — can be 
used to illustrate grain self-sufficiency levels. 



In 1990 and 1991, the coastal provinces as a whole posted short* 
ages of 1.34 million and 4^3 million tons of grain (net domes- 
tic purchasCi^ minus net domestic sales), with only Liaoningand 
Hebei Provinces managing to sustain grain self sufFkiency both 
years. Individual provinces and municipalities, such as Guang- 
dong, Beijing, and Shanghais have had net grain shortages of 
1 .5 to 2.5 million tons annually. 

The shortage of food and feed grains in coastal provinces, par- 
ticularly Guangdong Province, has t)ecome more serious as ad- 
ditional farmers switch from grain production to fish, fruit, and 
vegetable produc6on. Cultivated area has declined in recent 
years due to increased construction and industrialization. It is 
estimated that Guangdong Province will need to import 5 mil- 
lion tons of grain from other provinces or foreign countries in 
1993. 

When China's grain production stagnated in the late 1980's« 
Guangdong Province tried to import grain firom Hunan and 
other neighboring provinces. However, exporting provinces set 
up physical barriers to this trade because diey generally lost 
money due to the govemment*s low, fixed domestic uansfer 
prices existing at that time. 

Interregional or interprovincial trade relations were very tense 
at that time. But the situation has improved in the last 2 or 3 
years, s!nce China's cenu^ government began allowing some 
coastal provinces to relax grain price lestrictions and use whole* 
sale markets to transfer grain from surplus to deficit areas. 
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In contrast, for ihe Inland Region ihe annua] balance of lotaJ 
grain procurement and sales showed surpluses of 3L2and 18 
million tons for 1990 and 199L And only five provinces, Yun- 
nan, Guizhou, Guangxi, Qinghai, and Xizang, were below giain 
self sufficiency. Heilongjiang, Jilin, Hefian^Hubei, and Jiangxi 
Provinces in ihe Inland Region reported net grain surpluses 
(mostly com) of 2 million to 10 million ions. 

The overall grain surplus situation indicates that although in- 
land provinces pmduce grain less efficiently than the Coastal 
Region, they nevertheless provide more grain for China's 
market. 

Peasants^ Incomes 
Highest in Coastal Regions 

Due 10 faster growth in per capita labor productivity and the 
rapid development of nual enterprises, average peasant house- 
hold incomes in most coastal provinces (eicept for Hebei, 
Shandong, and Hainan) are higher than the national average. 
Average household incomes of peasants in coastal provinces 
have grown faster than in the Inland Region, where only about 
one-half of the provinces have achieved a slightly higher 
growth rate than the national average. 

In addition, after more than a decade of reform, household in- 
comes of peasants in some provinces of the Inland Region are 
further behind the national average than they were 10 years car* 
Her. For example, household incomes in Hunan Province were 
about the same as that of Jiangsu Province in 1980, but by 1990 
Hunan Province was behind Jiangsu Province by more than 30 
percent. Another e?^ample is Guizhou Province, one of China's 
speciTied poverty areas, where per capita peasant household in- 
comes were 16 percent lower than the national average tn 1980, 
but were 34 percent lower by 1990- 

Changes in provincial per capita grain and meat consumption 
by peasants show no defmite regional pattern. The share of fine 
grains (rice and wheat) in per capita grain consumption has 
shown sharp increa^ses in both the Coastal and Inland Regions, 
particularly in each region's northern provinces. The nonhcm 
provinces arc Liaoning, Hebei, Shandong, Shanxi,Shaan?^i, and 
Henan. The major reason for the increase in the proportion of 
grain consumption accounted for by wheat and rice has been the 
significant rise in wheat yields in the North China Plains during 
the 1980's. 

In general, per capita red meat consumption by peasants has 
grown faster in ihe Coastal Region than in the Inland Region 
due to the Coastal Region's faster economic growth. While per 
capita red meat consumption by peasants is higher in suburban 
areas of larger cJlics and in the southern provinces of the 
Coastal Region, some rtmolc and poor provinces in southwest- 
em China, such as Yunnan, Guizhou, Sichuan, and Xizang, also 
reported per capita red meat consumption higher than the na- 
tional average. 



Nei Monggol and Qinghai, two provinces in northwestern 
China, also show higher per capita red meat consumption 
among peasants than the national average. This indicates that, 
in addition to incon^e, many other factors, including the trans- 
portation system, religion, and type of farming system (crop* 
pingor grazing), also affect the amount of red meat consumed. 

Local production largely determines the availability of animal 
meat per person because of China's poor storage and transporta- 
tion system. The grazing regioas, such as Xizang, Nei Mong- 
gol, and Qinghai where the majority of China's Muslim popu- 
lation is located, produce and consume more beef and mutton 
than the national average. Sichuan Province, an important pro- 
ducer of pork, consumes more pork than other provinces. 

Coastal Region Dominates 
Foreign Trade 

It is not surprising that foreign trade has been much greater, in 
both volume and value, for the coastal provinces than farther in- 
land- Since the implementation of the open-door U'ade policy in 
the late 1970*s, China has encouraged all provinces to trade 
with foreign countries in order to earn hard currency. Coastal 
provinces (including nonrural areas) contributed more than 70 
percent of China's total exporLs from 1984 (the earliest year for 
which export statistics are available) through 1990, Guangdong 
Province alone exported more in terms of value in 1990 than 
the entire Inland Region, 

The Inland Region as a whole contributed only 14-20 percent of 
China's total annual ei^ports between 1984 and 1990. In the last 
few years, the oentml government has encouraged border trade 
with neighboring countries and has achieved great success, par- 
ticularly with the new republics of the former USSR, Border 
trade with neighboring countries will be important to develop- 
ing rural indusu-ies in the Inland Region. 

The rural reform and development strategies adopted by 
China's government since the late 1970's have been very effec- 
tive at raising standards of living for the country as a whole. 
However, faster rural development in the Coastal Region has 
widened the distance between the Inland Region and the 
Coastal Region in terms of overall rural social output and aver- 
age peasant household income. 

Based ot the above analysis, the following actions could help 
curb the continuation of unbalanced development: 

• New policies or strategies designed to lure more domestic 
and foreign investment toward rural development in inland 
provinces, particularly areas of severe poverty, could be de- 
veloped. Provincial government cooperation and support 
in the planning and implementing of such new strategies 
would be needed, 
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• China's central and pn^vincial governments could invest in 
infrastniciure, including transportation, communication net- 
works, and rural financial services to encourage domestic 
and foreign invesuncnt in inland provinces. The central 
and local govemmenis might also establish preferential in- 
vestment legulatioits for inland provinces to provide a fa- 
vorable development environment Some rural areas in the 
Inland Region near cities and townships, particularly those 
along waterways, could be selected for immediate infra- 
stnjcture development, while plans could be made to 
gradually develop the entire region. 

• China's central and provincial governments in the Coastal 
Re;gion could further liberalize pricing and foreign trade 
regulations, including those regulations concerning agricul- 
tural imports (particularly food and feed grains) to meet 
high-income import demand. This would likely lead to sus- 
tained and more balanced nuai economic growth, increas- 
ing China's overall economic welfare and reducing trade 
conflicts between regions. Eventually, inland provinces 
would likely achieve the maximum benefit by following 
the same policies as the Coastal Region in allowing 
optimal returns to resources. 

[Francis Juan (202) 219-0610} SB 
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Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food„& Fiber Sector 





1992 






1993 








1994 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II 


iriF 


IV F 


Annual F 


rF 


Annual F 


137 
157 
117 


140 
157 
12t 


140 
162 
117 


143 
167 
119 


141 
162 

120 


— 


— 


— 


— 


175 

te2 


174 

191 


176 
194 


178 

197 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


163 

73 


les 

86 
ft3 


164 
86 
78 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


139 

104 

158 

26 


13S 

103 

157 

26 


141 

105 

160 

26 


^ 


^ 


— 


— 


— 


— 


13d 
137 
142 


13fi 
137 
141 


140 
139 
142 


141 
140 
143 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


11.fi 
6.1 


42.4 
24,3 


11.4 
6.4 


10.1 

6.3 


9.2 
6-2 


11.6 
6.2 


42.6 

25.0 


T^ 


r- 


10^370 

6,644 

1,501 

37.2 


40,795 
28,398 

5.883 
151.7 


9,716 

6,542 

1,458 

378 


9,993 

6,982 

1,471 

39,6 


10,548 

7,155 

1,485 

37.2 


10.633 

6,915 

1.525 

37.0 


40,890 
27,593 

5.939 
151.6 


10,305 

6.800 

1,480 

38,4 


42,175 
28,740 

5,990 
154.8 


53.B 


2Pfi.4 


50.4 


51.1 


63.7 


64.6 


209.7 


62.1 


214.4 


2,738.6 
1.641.8. 


7,916.1 


1,100.3 
2,674.1 


7,906.4 
2.229,2 


5,678.2 

1.970.8 


3,709.4 
1,560.9 


6.435.0 


— 


— 


75.86 

42.48 

53.3 

71.4 

13.10 

3.73 
212 

5.52 
50.4 


75.36 

43.03 

52.6 

65.4 

13.09 

3.91 
2.41 

5.68 
53.9 


80.65 

44.92 

53.1 

75,6 

12.33 

3.82 
2.18 

5.63 
55.2 


79.78 

47.59 

55.8 

73.4 

12.9 

3.48 
2.27 

5.95 
55.7 


73-74 
47-48 
55*56 
70-71 
12.60- 
12.80 


71-77 
39^5 
49-55 
71-77 

12.60- 
13.60 


76-78 
45-47 
53-55 
72-74 
12.60- 
12.90 


71-77 
39-45 
49-55 
68-74 
11.20' 
12.20 


71-77 
41-47 
50-56 
67-73 
11.35- 
12.35 


1985 


19B6 


1987 


1966 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


713 

es7 


640 
568 


599 
513 


632 

530 


661 
533 


668 
517 


6B1 
505 


684 
487 


700 
486 



Prica> T9C9iv0d by farmers (1977ai100) 
Livestock & prodiicts 
Crop* 

PrioaspaldbyfamiQrsH (1977s100) 
Production items 
Commodities & serviceG. tnter9s4. 
taxes. & wagds 

Cashrdceipte($bil.) 1/ 
Uves4ocK($bil.) 
Crop«(Sbfl.) 

Market basket (1982-84-100) 
Retail co«t 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail coet (^) 

Retail prices (1982-84=100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports ($ bil.> 2/ 
AgricuhuraJ imports ($ tiil.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
Red meat (mil. lb.) 
PoumY(mn.lbJ 
Eggs (mil. doz.] 
MilMbll.lb.) 

Consumption, per caprta 
Red moat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mil. bu.) 3/ 
Corn lise (mil. bu.) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers— Nob. Direct (S/cwt) 
Barrows & gilts— lA. So. MN ($/cwt) 
Broilers— 12 -city (ciaJIb.) 
Eggs — NY gr Atarge [cXsJtioz.) 
Milk— all at Plant ($7cwt) 

Wheat- KC HRW ordinafy ($rtju.) 
Corn — Chicago (S/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. spot 41-34 (cts./lb ) 



Farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal ($ per acre) 
Real {1982$) 

1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annuai rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct. -Sept. fiscaf years ending with year indicated. 3/ Sept.-Nov. first quarter; 
Dec. -Feb. second quarter; Mar. -May third quarter, Jun.-Aug. fourth quarter; Sept.-Aug. annual. Use includes eitports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages. Jan-Dec* 5/ 1990-92 valueeas of January 1. 198^-89 valuesasof February 1. 1984-85 values as of April 1. F = forecaBt, — = not available. 
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U.S. & Foreign Economic Data 
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Table 2.— U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Gross domoEtic product 
Gros« national product 
Personal consumption 
oxpenditur^s 
Durably goods 
Nondorftbie goods 
Clothrng & shoes 
Food & Dover ago e 
Servicos 
Gross pf ivalo domost^c 
invoEtmont 
Fixed hve«tmont 
Change in business Inventories 
Net exports or goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross domestic product 
Grose national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing & shoes 

Food & beverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 
Ner exports of Soods * eervices 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP implicit price deflator {^ change) 
Diflpos^blo personal income t$ bil.) 
Disposable per. income (1987 $ bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. income f$) 
Per capita dis. per. income (19B7 $) 
U.S. population, total, inct, miJitary 
abroad (mil.) * 
Civilian PoPuiatJOn {mil.) " 



Industrial production (19&7b1D0) 
Leading ecortomic indicators (1982= 100) 

Civilian omploymenl (mil. persons) 
CiviMan unemployment rate (%) 
Personal Income ($ bil. annual rate) 

Money Ktock-M2 (datly avg.) ($ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury brirrate M 
AAA corporale bond Vietd (Moody's) (4«) 
Housing BtHrtsO-OOO) 2/ 

Auto sales ai roiarl, total {mil.) 
Business inventory/sales ratio 
Sates of all retait stores ($bil.) 3/ 
Nondurable Ooods stores {$ bii.) 
Food stores ($ bil.) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bil.) 
Apparel h accessory stores ($ biL) 





Annual 






1992 






1993 


19dO 


1991 


1992 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


IIP 






$ billion {quarterly data asa son ally adjusted 


at annual 


rates) 




5,546.1 
5,567.8 


5,722.9 
5,737.1 


6p038.5 
6p045.8 


5,991.4 
5,996.3 


6p059.5 
6.067,3 


6,194.4 
6,191.9 


6,261.6 
6,262.1 


6,325.7 

6p323.3 


3*761.2 

468.2 

1,229.2 

207.3 

604.8 

2,063.8 


3,906,4 
457.8 

1,267.9 
213.0 
621,4 

2,190.7 


4,139.9 
497.3 

1,300.9 
228.2 
633.7 

2,341.6 


4.099.9 
487.8 

1.2&&.2 
224.5 
626.6 

2.323.8 


4,157.1 
500.9 

1,305,7 
230.7 
631,7 

2p350.5 


4p2S6.2 
616,6 

1,331.7 
236,1 
647.6 

2p407,9 


4,296.2 
515.3 

1.335.3 
233.1 
648.2 

2,445.5 


4,357.1 
531,6 

1,344.4 
235.3 
6532 

2p481.1 


808.9 

802.0 

69 

'71.4 


736.9 

745.5 

-8.6 

-19.6 


796.5 

7891 

7.3 

-^29.6 


799.7 

786.8 

12.9 

-33.9 


802.2 

792.5 

9.7 

-38,8 


833,3 

821.3 

12.0 

-38.8 


874.1 
839.5 

34.6 
-43.3 


873,0 

859.1 

13.9 

-62.8 



1,047.4 



4,897.3 
4,916 5 

3,272.6 
443,1 

1,060.7 
186.2 
523.9 

1.768.8 

746.8 

741.1 

5.7 

-54.7 

932,6 

4.4 
4,050 5 
3,524,5 
16,205 
14,101 

249.9 
247 8 



1990 



106.0 
143.8 

117.9 

5.5 

4.673.8 

3,345.5 

7.51 

932 

1,193 

95 

1 53 

1,849.8 

1,178.8 

3698 

191.0 

95.8 



1*099.3 1,131.6 1,125.8 1,139,1 1,143.8 1,139.7 

1987 SbiJiton (quarterly data seasonahyad)usted at annuaf rates) 



4,861.4 
4,874.5 

3,258.6 
426.6 

1,048.2 
1E4,7 
516.7 

1 ,783,8 

675.7 

684.1 

-8.4 

-19.1 

946,3 

3.9 
4.230,5 
3.529.0 
16,741 
13,965 

252 7 
250.5 

Annual 



4,986.3 
4.994.0 

3,341.8 
456.6 

1,062.9 
193.7 
520.5 

1,822.3 

732 9 

726.4 

6.5 

-33.6 

945.2 

29 
4,500.2 
3.632.5 
17,615 
14,219 

255 5 
253.5 



4,956.5 
4,962 2 

3,316.8 
447.5 

1,055.0 
191.1 
515,7 

1,814.3 

737.0 

724.4 

12.6 

-3S,0 

940,7 

3.0 
4,4592 
3,607.5 
17,481 
14,142 

25S.0 
253,0 

1992 



4,998.2 
5,006.4 

3,350.9 
459.0 

1,062.9 
195.4 
518.2 

1,829.0 

739.6 

730.0 

9.6 

-42.S 

950.2 

1.0 
4,497,0 
3,624.8 
17,577 
14,169 

255.7 
253.8 



5,068.3 
6,068.4 

3,397,2 

473.4 

1 ,081 .8 

200.0 

529,3 

1,642.0 

763.0 

754.3 

8,7 

-38.8 

946.9 

3.3 
4.6S7.6 
3,717.6 
18.153 
14,490 

256.5 

254.6 



5,078.2 
5*080.7 

3,403.8 
471.9 

1 ,076.0 
194.8 
526.7 

1,655.9 

803.0 

773.7 

29 3 

-59.9 

931.3 

3.6 
4,597.5 
3,642.6 
17,876 
14,163 

257.1 
2553 



1993 



1991 



1C4.1 
143.4 

116.9 

6,7 

4,850.9 

3,445.8 
5.42 

a. 77 
1,014 

8.4 

1.54 

1,865.5 

1,211.6 

376.9 

196.9 

97.5 



1992 July Apr 

Monthly data seasonally adjusted 



May 



June 



lOfi.5 
148,9 

117.6 

74 

5.144.9 

3,497.6 

3,45 

8.14 

1,200 

8.4 

1.50 

1,962.4 

1^57.3 

384.0 

201.0 

105,0 



106.8 
148.9 

117,7 

7.6 

5,128.6 

3,463.7 
3.28 

8.07 

uoe 

8.3 

1.50 

162.4 

103.9 

31,9 

18.1 

8.8 



110.4 
152.0 

118,4 
7.0 

5,366.0 

3,476.7 

2.89 

7.46 

1,206 

0.0 
1.47 

170.5 

107.7 

32.5 

17.5 

8.8 



110.2 
151.4 

119.3 

6.9 

5,383.2 

3.507.1 

2.96 

7,43 

1,248 

9.1 

1.47 

171.7 

106.0 

32.3 

17.6 

8.9 



110.2 
161.6 

119,2 

70 

5,377.9 

3,514.7 

3,10 

7.33 

1,246 

88 
1.47 

172.1 

108.0 

32.4 

17.6 

8.9 



1,15fl.4 



5,101.0 
5,101.3 

3,430.8 
484,2 

1,082.8 
197,9 
527.9 

1,863.8 

802,2 

788 4 

13.9 

-73.1 

941.1 

2.3 
4,693.4 
3,695.6 
18,201 
14,331 

257.7 
255.9 



July 



110.6 
151.5 

119.3 

6.8 

5,368.2 

3,520.4 

3.05 

7.17 

1,212 

8.6 

172.3 

108 2 

32.4 

17,7 

0.1 



t/ Annual data as of December of the year hsted. 21 Private, 
Nate: " Population estimates based on 1990 census. 

Information contact. Ann Duncan t202) 219-0313. 



including farm. 3/ Annual totaj. P > preliminary. — « not available. 
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Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Exports 





1933 


1984 


198S 


1966 


19&7 


19S8 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 E 


1093 F 


1994 F 


Average 
1983-92 






































Annuat percent c 


hange 














World JM8U.S, 




























R^ai GDP 


2,4 


3.6 


3.4 


3.0 


3.6 


4.4 


3.5 


3.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


2.5 


2,9 


GOP denator 


s,a 


6.2 


6.6 


7,8 


9.0 


10.6 


10. G 


23.8 


16,2 


49.3 


38.6 


28,1 


16,3 


Real o](Poria 


2.7 


9J 


3.fl 


2.1 


5.0 


7.0 


7,8 


6.2 


3.0 


2.5 


2.9 


4,3 


6.0 


Oov&lOpsd less U S. 




























Real GDP 


2.1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.S 


3.6 


3.6 


1.4 


1.0 


0.2 


1.9 


2.0 


GOPd«nator 


66 


5,2 


4.6 


4.3 


2.9 


3.3 


4.1 


3.2 


3.4 


4.5 


2.3 


2,4 


A.2 


Real exportfl 


3.5 


lo.e 


6^ 


-02 


2.9 


6.2 


7,9 


G.9 


3.9 


2.6 


1.9 


3.7 


5.0 


Eavtsm Europe A P.SV, 




























Roal GOP 


3.6 


4.0 


2.3 


3.6 


2.G 


3.6 


1.5 


-3.1 


-13.3 


-13.8 


-7.4 


-3.3 


-0.9 


GOPdsflatorl/ 


4.2 


5.0 


6.4 


8.1 


12 8 


35.3 


41.3 


192.3 


68.9 


204.4 


89.7 


50.9 


57.9 


Roal sxports 


4.6 


6.2 


-4.0 


0,1 


7.6 


8.5 


-5,3 


-6.0 


-22,6 


-13.3 


-3^ 


0.6 


-1.6 


Osvaioping 
Roar QDP 




























3.1 


4.7 


4,0 


3.9 


4.S 


4.4 


3.6 


3.2 


3.7 


4.5 


4.9 


5.0 


40 


GOP dsflator 


3a.7 


37.3 


36.4 


25.5 


33.1 


26.4 


19.2 


16.9 


14.8 


14.9 


14.9 


14,9 


26,3 


Real exports 
Asia 

Roal GOP 


0.4 


7.2 


1.7 


7.6 


11.1 


0.4 


9-0 


5.6 


5,7 


4.9 


6.6 


6.4 


6.2 


8.2 


7.9 


G.9 


7.2 


8.6 


9.1 


5.5 


5.7 


5.0 


6.7 


6.4 


6.3 


7.0 


GOP doflator 


6.3 


7.S 


S.9 


4.4 


7.8 


6.2 


6,1 


a. 4 


8.6 


a. 6 


7,4 


8.f 


7,2 


Roal axports 


6,4 


11.3 


2.9 


19.0 


15.8 


14.9 


8.2 


7.4 


0.5 


8.3 


8,9 


8.5 


10.4 


Latin Ajuerica 




























Real GOP 


-2.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


0,0 


1.3 


-1,3 


2,6 


2.1 


3.0 


3.7 


1.7 


GDPdaflarori/ 


30,3 


40.fi 


G9.0 


62.8 


12S.5 


66.5 


35.9 


29,6 


22.7 


23.0 


22.0 


20.5 


50.6 


Roaj oxporte 
Africa 
Real GOP 


2.0 


12.0 


2.0 


0-0 


a.o 


6.8 


10,4 


3.2 


3.3 


3.1 


6.4 


7.3 


5,1 


1.1 


2.2 


23 


1.4 


O.G 


2.9 


2.8 


0.9 


2.2 


1.1 


2,7 


3.3 


1.7 


GDP deflator 


17.0 


13.1 


12.2 


85 


25.7 


17.4 


19.6 


15.0 


18.2 


13.8 


15.3 


16.5 


16.1 


Real GKporls 
Middio East 
Real GOP 


-5.3 


*1,5 


3.S 


-1.0 


0.0 


2.9 


5.0 


8.4 


2.1 


0.1 


4.8 


2.9 


1.4 


4.S 


1.2 


1.7 


-3.6 


-0.1 


-0.2 


2.5 


5.8 


2.9 


4.0 


4.8 


4.2 


2.0 


GOP deflator 


-4.5 


1.2 


3.T 


5.7 


14.6 


9.5 


13.5 


20,4 


2.7 


9.6 


12,8 


11 6 


7.6 


Real exports 


-19.6 


-6.7 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24.6 


4.8 


21.0 


6.0 


2,9 


13.8 


4.9 


15.8 


3.6 


1/ Excludes Yugoslavia. Ari 


Oentina, Brazil 


1, & Pef u G1 


:ar1ing In 


1989. Eh 


eettmatfl, 


F •• for^ca^t 

















Information contact: Alberto J erafdo, {202)219-0705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 





Annual 




1992 








1D93 






T9OT 


199t 


1992 


Aug 


Mar 
1977.100 


Apr 


May 


June 


JulyR 


AugP 


149 


145 


140 


139 


142 


U6 


144 


140 


MO 


142 


127 


129 


1J1 


117 


116 


1J6 


120 


112 


116 


122 


123 


11S 


139 


123 


132 


130 


124 


113 


114 


120 


123 


117 


116 


110 


110 


113 


113 


110 


113 


113 


11B 


115 


114 


108 


105 


107 


106 


104 


110 


109 


107 


108 


as 


89 


92 


90 


88 


8B 


89 


85 


1S2 


161 


154 


148 


167 


141 


141 


141 


141 


143 


04 


91 


80 


84 


90 


91 


92 


93 


101 


99 


186 


262 


181 


157 


116 


133 


142 


146 


142 


196 


1W 


286 


185 


157 


109 


127 


137 


148 


143 


207 


142 


135 


156 


166 


154 


241 


182 


123 


140 


141 


144 


140 


167 


162 


163 


£78 


197 


118 


143 


144 


Iflfl 


141 


124 


tS7 


156 


176 


177 


154 


184 


167 


170 


161 


157 


160 


166 


157 


16B 


166 


161 


162 


193 


18G 


176 


178 


t92 


191 


182 


18B 


m 


184 


141 


128 


135 


139 


126 


130 


134 


135 


132 


130 


131 


124 


117 


119 


130 


131 


130 


129 


124 


130 


184 


189 


191 


192 


194 


197 


197 


197 


197 


197 


171 


174 


174 


17S 


17fl 


179 


179 


179 


17a 


178 


las 


123 


fl23 






124 






124 




213 


214 


202 


^^ 





222 


» 


.„_ 


218 





165 


1S3 


182 


"7* 


» 


169 


— 


» 


169 


^^ 


131 


134 


131 


-L 





129 








129 


^^ 


139 


161 


169 


» 


.» 


166 


'T^ 


.» 


18fl 





204 


203 


199 








199 


» 


» 


198 


_ 


IS4 


167 


160 


.„_ 





159 


» 


_^ 


159 





t33 


244 


258 


— 


. — 


272 


— 


— 


275 


.^ 


202 


211 


219 


:i— 





253 


.„_ 





223 





216 


226 


233 


, — 


*^ 


245 


— 


— 


24B 


.„_ 


UA 


146 


ISO 


M 





162 


._, 


.m^ 


156 





166 


171 


172 


.» 


» 


172 


— 


'K-L 


172 





177 


169 


167 








164 








164 


'—^ 


1&8 


164 


171 


._, 





178 


.„_ 





178 





191 


200 


209 


_ 


-H. 


223 


» 


-^ 


223 





172 


irs 


t76 


^ 


-* 


181 


^ 


— 


180 


— 


81 


77 


73 


72 


73 


74 


>3 


71 


71 


72 


6fl1 


665 


637 


633 


647 


669 


660 


639 


630 


661 


1.267 


1.296 


1.317 






1.357 


.m^ 





1.356 




54 


SI 


49 


»* 


— 


49 


-* 


— 


47 


— 



Prlo^e recalv9d 
All larm product! 
All cxQp^ 
FcxhI grain ■ 
Feed gralrts& hay 
Fee cf grain! 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oil-bsaring cropi 
Ffuii. flif 

Freih markgt 1/ 
Cofnmerclal veOelsblvs 
Frffth markat 
Po^atc«i A dry b^ani 
Livagtoct; & product! 
Meal aninult 
Dein^ pmlucti 
P<wftfy i aogs 
Prices pud 
CommoditieB & servtces. 

Production ilema 

Feed 

Feeder Jivflstock 

Seed 

FertHizef 

Agricultural chemicals 

Fuela&enefgj^ 

Farm A motor supplier 

AutosAtfuck! 

Tractor! A •AH-propvJlfld machtinery 

Other m*chtner]( 

Bonding &r*ncir>g 

Farm isnkeB & ca!h fani 
Inl payabi* per acre on larm real estate debt 
Taxe! payable Pef acre on farm r&al ectata 
Wag^ raU* fHavonaUy adjuaied) 
Production iiams, intere^l. taxes. & wage rales 

Ratio, prteei f*c4ived to prices paid<^) 2/ 
Prices rec9ived{1910-14»100) 
Prioes paid. etc. (parity indejc) 11910-14.100} 
Parity ratio (1910^14<;100)WZ/ 

1/ Fre&h market tor noncilrus: fresh market A proceosing for citry*, 2i Ratio of tndex of prices receivad tor all tarm products to indejt of price! paid tOr 
cornmodiUe* A ••'^^9; ^I!*^^^.^' **"■- * 1^*3" ^^^**- ^^^<^ *^89i the most recent prices piid Jndax Pflces paid data are quarterly A will bo published 
^n January, April. July, * October. R-fovised. P» preliminary. —■ not available. 

Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313^ 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U,S, Average 





Annual 1/ 




1992 








1993 






1990 


IMI 


1992 


Aus 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


JulyR 


AugP 


2.91 
6.70 
2.28 

3.79 


3,00 
7.58 
2.37 
4.01 


3.24 
5.95 
2,C5 
3.30 


3.01 
6.60 
2.15 
3,77 


3.30 
5.64 
2.10 
3.38 


3.25 
5.52 
2.16 
3.38 


3.10 
5 24 
2.13 

3.34 


2.82 
5.02 
2,09 
3.41 


2.85 
4.92 
2.22 

3.72 


3.01 
4.96 
2 20 
3.78 


SO .60 
5.74 
67,1 


71.20 
558 
56.8 


73.20 
5.50 


69.20 
S.40 
53.7 


7S.90 
5.65 
55.5 


83 80 
5.73 
54.3 


86.30 
5.61 
53.2 


80,50 
5.90 
53.0 


77.20 
6.67 

54.1 


77.40 
6.36 
51.2 


e,os 

11.50 
27.30 
10.50 
18,50 


4.96 
11.40 
31 .SO 
12 50 
15.60 


5.28 
12.40 
36.20 
12.80 
20.70 


6.60 
19.90 
23.60 

14 SO 
18.20 


6.41 
U.70 
21.20 
17.00 
20.10 


7.47 
37.50 
45.20 
31.70 
18.10 


7.63 

12.50 
58.50 
24.10 
17.70 


6.57 
11.50 
21.90 
10.30 
16.50 


793 
IS 90 
20.00 
13.10 

18,70 


6.55 

14.60 
29.50 
13.70 
19.10 


20.G 

160.00 

6,13 

5.86 


25.1 

385.00 
6.78 
5.55 


19.2 

378.00 

5.79 

6,25 


33.3 

273.00 

0.99 

4.08 


15.2 

399.00 
2.11 
1,48 


14.7 

429.00 

3,23 

2.13 


15.3 

476.00 

3.65 

1.62 


16.1 

638.00 

3.89 

0.98 


18,0 

401.00 

4 10 

0.14 


23.1 

353.00 

5.38 

3.G5 


74.80 
96.50 
54.00 
56.00 


72.90 
99.90 
48.80 
52.50 


71 .3« 
89.65 
41,83 
60.76 


71.80 
90.40 
44.10 
55.90 


77.30 
9S 20 
46.80 
76.30 


77.40 
99.80 
45.50 
68.50 


76.90 

100.00 

47.00 

61.80 


74.70 
99.00 
48,20 
56.80 


72.60 
96.90 
45.90 
54.20 


73,00 
96.30 
47.10 
57.00 


13.74 

12«34 

32.4 

70.4 

3B.4 

so.o 


12.27 
11.05 
31.0 
66.2 
37.7 
55.0 


13.15 
11.91 
30 8 
57.7 
3a. 
74.0 


13.50 
12.30 
34.3 
53.6 
37.8 
62.0 


12.20 
11.10 
32.4 
70.7 
37,2 
45 5 


12 60 

12.00 

33.2 

69.3 
37.7 
45.5 


13.00 

12.40 
35.7 
62.9 

36.4 
65.0 


13.10 
11.90 
34.4 
65.4 
37,3 
55.1 


12.80 
11 30 
35.0 
57.6 
38.9 
48.6 


12.60 
11.10 
36.3 
61.3 
39.5 
38 8 



CROPS 
Atlwhdatf^U.) 
Ric9> rough (S/cwt) 
Corn (J/buJ 
Sorghum (i/cwt) 

All hay. baled (S/ton) 
Soybeans i%fbu.) 
Cotton, upland {ctB./lb.) 

Potatoes (Vcwt) 
Lettuce ($/CMt) 2/ 
TofnatDfl8 fresh (S/cMt) 2/ 
Onion e {Si/CMt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt} 

Apptes for fresh use (ctB./lb.) 
Pflar« for fresh use (S/ton) 
Oranges* alt uws ($/box) 3/ 
Qraperru]^ aH uee« ($/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cMt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
HogG($/cMt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All mitk. sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Eggs{cts/doz.)4/ 
Tufkeye(cte./lb.) 
Woolfcts./lb.)5/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops, Caiendar year average of monthly prices fw livestock. 2/ Excludes Hav^aii. 3/ Equivalent on -tree returns. 
4/ Average of all eggssotd by proaucers including hatching agge&eggs sold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incantivs payments, 
P = preliminary. Ff = fevisea. *—■ not available, 

Information contact: Ann Duncan {202) 219-0313, 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Nat Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Pnce If>dex» aN items 
Consumer Price tndex. lass food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Egps 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Be ver age s, n o n alcoh o 1 1 c 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footvvear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages. atcohoMc 

1/ Beef. veal. Iamb> pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes buttef . 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 21&-0313. 



Annual 


1992 
Aug 








1 


993 








1992 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 










1982-84-100 












140,3 
140.8 


136,6 
136.7 


142.6 
143.1 


143.1 
143.7 


143 6 
144.2 


144.0 
144,6 


144.2 

144.S 


144,4 
145.1 


144.4 
145,2 


144.8 
145.6 


137 9 


136.0 


139 .8 


139,9 


140.1 


140,6 


141.1 


140.4 


140.3 


140.8 


U0,7 


136 


142.0 


142.2 


142.4 


142.7 


142.9 


143 2 


143.4 


143.6 


13«.8 
130.7 
132.3 
127.S 


134.9 
132.9 

132,3 
135.7 


139.1 
132 3 
135.1 
127.9 


139.1 
132.1 

135.6 
127.2 


139.4 
133.1 
136.3 
129.0 


140.0 
133.8 
137.6 
128.5 


140.7 
134.7 
138.2 

130.5 


139.3 
134.9 
137.6 
132.1 


139.1 
135.5 
137.4 
1342 


139.7 
135.6 
137.4 
133.8 


131.4 
151.7 
10&.3 
128.5 
129.8 
184.2 


13Z.4 
145,2 
121.0 
124.5 
132.1 
187.4 


134.6 
157.2 
116.2 
129.5 
130.2 
191 D 


133.1 
157.5 
115.6 
128.8 
130.7 
187.0 


135.7 
157.8 
120.3 
128.8 
130.2 
184,4 


1352 
159.7 
126.9 
128.0 
130.2 
184.6 


136.6 
154.7 
114.9 
128.0 
129.4 
188.0 


136.5 
1548 
116.4 
1298 
130.1 
176.1 


136.0 
153.2 
115.1 
130.2 
130.4 
178.7 


137 5 
154,1 
117.4 
130.5 
130.1 
184.7 


137.7 
157.9 
141.5 
128.B 


130.9 
142.2 

156.2 
128.7 


133.3 
172.4 
139.7 
129.8 


134.5 
171.1 
138.9 
128.9 


132.0 
173.7 
142.4 
130.2 


132.1 
179.3 
152.0 
130.4 


130.7 
189.6 
156.0 
129.9 


129 7 

167.1 
163-4 
130.9 


1310 
155.8 
165.2 
131.2 


132.2 
156.1 
165.8 
131.4 


151.5 
133.1 


UB.5 
130.3 


153.4 
133,1 


154.9 
133.3 


154.6 
132.8 


155.4 
133.2 


156.3 
133.4 


156.7 
133,1 


157.2 
1332 


157.5 
133.7 


114.3 


1129 


113,5 


115.1 


114.8 


114.2 


115.0 


114.6 


114.4 


114.1 


130.2 
125.0 
210.8 
147.3 


123.2 
120^ 
204.7 
143.8 


127.3 
124.4 
234.6 
148.7 


131.9 
125.2 
235.6 
149,1 


135,2 
136.3 
236.3 
149.4 


135.9 
127.1 
237,3 
149.7 


133,4 
127.8 
2379 

149.5 


1297 
125.6 
236 2 
149.6 


126.9 
123.9 
235.8 
149.8 


130 
123.5 
227.9 

149.7 
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Table 7,— -Producer Price Indexes, LI,S, Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 







Annual 




1992 








1993 








1990 


1991 


1992 


July 


Feb 
1982 b 


Maf R 
100 


Apr 


luiay 


June 


July 


All commodHisfi 


116.3 


116.5 


117^ 


117,9 


118.4 


118,7 


119.2 


^1^.7 


119.6 


119.3 


Rr>l shod goods 1/ 


119.2 


121,7 


123.2 


123.7 


124.5 


124.7 


125.3 


125.7 


125.6 


125.3 


Ajiroodt2/ 


123.2 


122.2 


120.8 


120.4 


122^ 


122.6 


124.2 


124.8 


123.2 


123.1 


Consumer fcxxda 


124.4 


124.1 


123.3 


122.^ 


124.5 


124.8 


126.3 


126.7 


125.4 


125.0 


Fresh fruit A mslons 


118.1 


i29.a 


83.8 


70.8 


78.7 


74.2 


73,3 


89.9 


82.3 


79,5 


Fresh & dried v»g»tabl«< 


118.1 


103.8 


115.0 


99.9 


136.9 


132.5 


174.0 


163.7 


104.5 


116.3 


Dried fiuit 


106.7 


111.8 


114.4 


114.5 


115,7 


116.4 


115.8 


116.9 


115.5 


117.1 


Cajined fruit & Juice 


127,0 


128.6 


134.5 


135.7 


127.5 


125.8 


124,5 


124.3 


124.4 


125.7 


Frozen fruit &JuJc« 


139.0 


118.3 


125.8 


123.7 


105.8 


104.6 


104.6 


105.8 


112,4 


117.0 


Fresh veg. exci. potatoes 


107.8 


100.2 


116.4 


85.5 


125.8 


117.4 


178.5 


163,5 


80.6 


98.4 


Canrted veg. & juices 
Frozdn ve^etablee 


116.7 


112.9 


109.6 


109.5 


109.8 


109.7 


108.7 


108.8 


109.5 


110.9 


118.4 


117.6 


116.4 


115.4 


118.0 


117.9 


116.6 


119,9 


120.8 


121 2 


Polatoea 


157,3 


12S.7 


118.3 


195.0 


119.1 


131.3 


144.0 


142.3 


147.5 


137.3 


Eggs for fresh use (1991*100) 
SakerY products 


3/ 


3/ 


78,6 


71.5 


87.9 


99.0 


91.9 


82.9 


87.6 


77.5 


141.0 


146.6 


152.5 


153.0 


155.7 


155.8 


156.0 


155.9 


156.4 


156.6 


Meatt 


117.0 


113,5 


106.7 


107.1 


109.7 


111.7 


113.0 


1139 


113.4 


111.2 


Boof & v^al 


116.0 


112.2 


109.7 


107.6 


114.9 


116.4 


117.3 


119^ 


116,4 


112.5 


Pork 


119.8 


113.4 


98.5 


103.4 


99.9 


103.9 


106,4 


106,3 


109^ 


107.4 


Procaesod Poultry 


113.6 


109.9 


109.1 


110.0 


108,4 


109.1 


110.0 


111.4 


111.4 


110.1 


Fish 


147.2 


149.5 


153.0 


155.8 


167.2 


166.3 


160,6 


159.0 


1562 


147.2 


OalrY products 


117,2 


114.6 


118.0 


119.4 


115.4 


115.0 


116.9 


iis:4 


119.8 


119,4 


Processed fruits & vegetables 


124.7 


119.6 


120.8 


120.6 


117.0 


116.4 


115.9 


116,3 


117.5 


119.0 


Shoftaning & cookfng oil 


123.2 


116.5 


114,9 


115.3 


116.7 


117.9 


120,6 


119.8 


119,2 


127.9 


Soft drinks 


122.3 


125.5 


125T 


124.9 


127.9 


127.6 


127.4 


126,3 


126.6 


125.5 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


115.3 


1187 


120,8 


122.0 


121.8 


122.1 


122,6 


123.2 


123,6 


123.0 


Beverages, alcohofic 
Apparel 


117.2 


123T 


126,1 


126.7 


126.3 


126.5 


126.0 


126.4 


125.6 


125,7 


117.5 


119.6 


122.2 


122.0 


123.1 


123,2 


123.2 


123 2 


122.9 


123.5 


Footwear 


125.6 


128.6 


131,9 


132.1 


133.6 


133.9 


134.1 


134.2 


134.1 


134.5 


Tobacco products 


221.4 


249,7 


275.3 


283 4 


292.2 


292.2 


296.0 


296.7 


290.2 


287.3 


Intermddiaie materials 4/ 


114.5 


114.4 


114.7 


1155 


116.6 


116,0 


116.2 


1162 


116.7 


116.6 


Materials for food manufacturing 


117.9 


115.3 


113.9 


114,8 


112.8 


113.5 


114.6 


115.7 


115.1 


116.6 


Flour 


103.6 


96.8 


109.3 


107,0 


110.0 


109.1 


110.4 


1D7.4 


106.2 


105,7 


Refined sugar 5/ 


122.7 


121,6 


120.0 


120.0 


117.6 


118.3 


118.7 


118.5 


117.4 


118,1 


Crude vegetable ofts 


115.8 


103.0 


97.1 


96.8 


101.3 


103.1 


104.1 


104.1 


100.0 


114.9 


Crude materials 6/ 


ioe.9 


101.2 


100.4 


101.7 


101.4 


102.6 


103.6 


106,3 


104.5 


102.7 


Foodstuffs&feedstufffi 


113.1 


105.5 


105.1 


105.0 


106.0 


1C&.3 


110.1 


112,1 


107.3 


107.7 


Fruits & vegetables & nuts 7/ 


117.5 


114.7 


96.8 


85.2 


105.2 


101.6 


118,0 


120.3 


93.& 


97 2 


Grains 


97,4 


92.0 


97.3 


95.0 


86.1 


S9.3 


93.7 


91.1 


85.3 


91.2 


Uvestock 


115,6 


107.9 


104.7 


103.7 


110.0 


112.6 


113.0 


112.8 


109.8 


105.0 


Poultry* Irve 


118.8 


111.2 


112.6 


124.1 


110.4 


116.1 


116.5 


132 3 


118.9 


124.4 


Fibers, plam&aalmal 
Fluid mSk 


117.8 


115 1 


89.8 


102.0 


89.5 


94.2 


91.5 


93.3 


90.5 


90.8 


100.8 


895 


96.3 


996 


89.1 


89.4 


90.8 


95,0 


97.S 


96.6 


Oilseeds 


112,1 


106.4 


107.5 


109.2 


106.7 


108,3 


112.2 


114.2 


109.6 


127,9 


Tobacco, leaf 


95.8 


101.1 


101,0 


90.5 


110.0 


108.7 


97.6 


91.8 


91.8 


91,8 


Sugar, raw cane 


119,2 


113.7 


112.1 


111.0 


109.7 


112.2 


113.9 


111.1 


112.4 


114.2 



1/ Commodrties ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes all raw, intermediate, & processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. 
& manufactured animaf feeds). 3/ New Index beginning Dec- 1991. 4/ Commodities requiring further proceeeing to become finished goods. 5/ AJf types & 
sizes of refined sugar. 6/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that pofnt. 71 Fresh & dried, 71 ■ revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8.— Farm- Retail Price Spreads 
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Annual 



1992 



1993 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1932-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-^4*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-e4>l00) 
Farm vaiue-retail cost (%) 

Meat products 
Retail cost (19fi2-a4iii00) 
Farm value (1982-84«100) 
Farm-retail spread(i9a£-B4»lOO) 
Farm vaiue-retail cost (44i) 

Dairy products 
Retail cqet(19a2-84>100) 
Farm value O^S^-S^^^^^o) 
Farm -relai I spread ( 1 982 -8 4> 100) 
Farm value-felail C06t (>»*) 

Poultry 
Retail CDEt (l0a2-a4clQO) 
Farm value 09B2-£4v100) 
Farm-fet»il spraad(l9S2-e4»100) 
Farm vvl^iv-retail cost (<Mi] 

Egge 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-64*100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm vaiue-retail cost (%) 

Cereal & tMkery products 
Retail cost (igB2-B4«100} 
Farm va^Lie (1962-84^100) 
Farm-rerail »Pread (1982-84-100) 
Fafm vaiuft-rfltail cofil (44i) 

Fresh fruiti 
Retail co«t (1082-64*100) 
Farm value (1982-84*100) 
Farm-retail •pread (1982-84-100) 
Farm vslua-retail coet(%) 

Fresh veg^iabtes 
RetetUoSt«(19a2-84x100) 
Farm value f19t2-84-lOO) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-34=100) 
Farm value-retaEI cost (%) 

Processed iruitB ^vegetables 
Retail cost (1962-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84=106) 
Farm-retail spread (1982^84.100) 
Farm velue-retail costs (%) 

Fats & oil! 
Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm vafuo (1962-84=106) 
Farm-retail spr^ad(l982-e4=:10O) 
Farm value-retail cost (W) 



Beefn Choice 
Reta^j price 2I{cX^Mb) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm^retail spread (eta.) 
Wholesale-retail &/(ctl.) 
Farm-Whole sale 6/ (cte.) 
Farm value-retaJI Pr^ce (%) 

Pork 
Retail price 2/ (cts/lb.) 
Wholesale vatue 3/ (cts) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 

Fafm-retaji spread ]cts,) 
Wholesale-retail 6/ (ctO 
Fafm-whofesale6/(ctsJ 

Farm value-retail price (%) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


133.5 


137.4 


138,4 


137,2 


140.6 


141.0 


141.7 


142.6 


141.1 


141.0 


113,1 


106.1 


103,4 


103.8 


103.9 


106.3 


106.7 


109.1 


105.3 


104,1 


1445 


154.2 


157.3 


155.3 


160,4 


169.7 


159.3 


160.6 


160.4 


160.0 


29.7 


27 


26.2 


26.5 


25.9 


26.4 


26.9 


26.6 


28.1 


25.8 


128.5 


132.5 


130.7 


130.0 


132,1 


133.1 


133.8 


134.7 


134.9 


135.5 


116.8 


110.0 


104.5 


107.2 


109.5 


113,7 


115.7 


1136 


112.6 


109.0 


140.4 


155.6 


157.5 


153.4 


155 3 


153.0 


152,4 


156.4 


157.8 


162,7 


46.0 


42,0 


40.5 


41.6 


42.0 


43.3 


43.6 


42.7 


42.3 


40.7 


126 5 


125.1 


128.5 


128.3 


128.8 


128.8 


128.0 


128.0 


129.3 


130.2 


101,7 


90.0 


95.0 


97. B 


90.0 


69 4 


89.1 


02.4 


96.5 


99,3 


149 5 


157.6 


1586 


156.4 


164 6 


165.1 


163.9 


160.8 


160.5 


158.7 


38,5 


34.6 


35.8 


36.6 


33.5 


33.3 


33,4 


34,6 


35.7 


36,6 


132 5 


131 5 


131.4 


132.1 


133,1 


135.7 


135,2 


136.6 


136,5 


136.0 


107.6 


102.6 


104.0 


110,1 


103.0 


105.6 


108.2 


115.4 


111.3 


113.7 


161,1 


164.9 


163.0 


157.4 


167.7 


170.1 


166.3 


161.1 


165.5 


161.7 


43.6 


41.7 


42.4 


44.6 


41.4 


41.7 


42.8 


45 2 


43.6 


44.7 


124 1 


121.2 


108.3 


104.7 


115.6 


120.3 


126,9 


114.0 


116.4 


116.1 


108.0 


100.0 


77,8 


68.6 


63.3 


105.9 


98.1 


83.5 


88.6 


80.8 


153.2 


157.6 


163.2 


169.6 


164.6 


146.2 


178,6 


171.3 


1665 


176.7 


66.9 


53.5 


46.1 


42.1 


49.1 


56,5 


49.7 


46.7 


48,9 


45.1 


140.0 


145,8 


151.5 


162,4 


154.9 


154,6 


155.4 


156.3 


156.7 


157.2 


905 


65.3 


94.7 


90.0 


91,2 


90.9 


91.2 


88,0 


83,5 


84.2 


146.0 


154,3 


159.4 


161,0 


163.6 


163.5 


164,4 


165.6 


1669 


167.4 


7.9 


7.2 


7.7 


7.3 


7.2 


7,2 


7.2 


6.9 


6,5 


6.6 


174.6 


200.1 


189.6 


178.3 


191.6 


186.5 


isa.5 


193.1 


180.0 


183.5 


128.3 


174.4 


122.5 


117.2 


132,2 


132.2 


132.6 


132.8 


133.4 


116.3 


195 9 


211.9 


220.6 


206,5 


219.0 


214,5 


214.4 


220.0 


202,8 


214.5 


23.2 


27 5 


20,4 


20,8 


21.8 


22.2 


22.2 


217 


23.3 


20.0 


161.1 


154.4 


157.9 


146.1 


171,1 


173 7 


179.3 


189,6 


167.1 


155.8 


124.4 


110.8 


120.5 


112.2 


129.7 


129,4 


163.6 


173.3 


107,3 


104.4 


164,9 


176.8 


177.2 


166.6 


192.4 


196.5 


187.4 


198,0 


107.8 


182,2 


26.0 


24.4 


25.9 


25,7 


25.7 


253 


31.0 


31.0 


21,8 


22.8 


132.7 


130.2 


1337 


134.2 


131.9 


131.1 


131.2 


130.2 


130.0 


131.0 


144.0 


120.6 


129.0 


129.3 


105.8 


104.9 


102.7 


102.2 


101.4 


101,3 


129.1 


133 2 


135.2 


135.7 


140.D 


139.3 


140.1 


136.9 


13S9 


140.3 


25.8 


220 


22.9 


22,9 


19.1 


19.0 


18.6 


18.7 


18.6 


18.4 


126.3 


131.7 


129.8 


129.0 


130.7 


130.2 


130,2 


129.4 


130.1 


130.4 


107.1 


98.0 


93.2 


89.2 


99,7 


98.4 


101.0 


101,1 


101.6 


114.3 


133 4 


144.2 


143.3 


144.9 


142.1 


141.9 


141.0 


139.6 


140.6 


136.3 


22,8 


20.0 
Annual 


19.3 


18,5 
1992 
Aug 


20.6 


20.3 


Z0.9 


21.0 
1993 


21.0 


23,6 


1990 


1991 


1992 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


281.0 


268.3 


264.6 


280.1 


295.5 


299.1 


304.2 


297.9 


296.7 


290.9 


189 6 


162.5 


179.6 


175.8 


191.7 


193 5 


195.3 


185.2 


175.9 


179.4 


168.4 


160,2 


161.8 


159.0 


178.7 


177 2 


175,5 


165.6 


157.6 


160.1 


112.6 


128.1 


122,6 


121.1 


116.8 


121.0 


1287 


132.1 


139.1 


130,6 


91.4 


105.8 


105.0 


104.3 


103.6 


105.6 


108,9 


112.7 


120.8 


111.5 


21.2 


22.3 


17.8 


16.8 


13,0 


16.3 


19.8 


10.4 


18.3 


10,3 


60 


58 


57 


57 


60 


59 


58 


56 


53 


55 


212,6 


211.9 


198.0 


200.4 


193 9 


191.4 


194.8 


196.5 


200.2 


198.7 


1183 


108.9 


98.9 


101,7 


102.6 


102.3 


102,6 


105 7 


102.8 


105.6 


67.2 


78,4 


67.6 


71.6 


74.6 


71.9 


74.0 


77.0 


73.6 


76.9 


126^ 


133.6 


130.2 


128.6 


119.3 


119.5 


119.9 


119.5 


126.6 


121.6 


94.3 


103.0 


99.1 


98.7 


91,3 


69.1 


922 


90.8 


97.4 


92.9 


31.1 


30.S 


31.1 


30.1 


28.0 


30.4 


27.7 


28.7 


29.2 


26 9 


41 


37 


34 


36 


38 


38 


38 


39 


37 


39 



1/ Retaii costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices for domesticalJy produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. The farni value Is the payment for 
the quantity of term equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm vafues are based on prices at flrst point of sa^e & may (nciude 
marketma charges such a* grading & packing for tome commoditie*. The farm-rdtail spread, the difference batwe en the retail price » me farm value, 
represents charge' *ar assembling, processing, transporting, dietributing. 2/ Weighted average price of retail cuts from P^^ljlchoicey^e d grade 3 
beef. Prices from BLS. 3/ Value of wholesalo^ojtedbeeOi wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to lib. of retail cyteadjusted tor transp^ 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer tor live anJmal equrvalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts, r^inua value of byproducts 5/ Charges for retailing 
Mother marketing services such as wholesaling. &if»-citytr»n8poftatk)n. 6/Charoes for livestock marketing, proceasmg.&transportation. 

information contacts: Denis Dunham (202) 219^^70^ Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712. 
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Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs. 



(See ttie June 1993 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Duntiam (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 







f- f- r -^ 










Consumption 






















Primary 
market 




Beg, 


Produc- 




Total 




Eriding 




Per 




stocks 


tfon 1/ 


Imports 


supply 
Million pounds 4/ 


Exports 


stocks 


Total 


captta 2/ 
Pounds 


price 3J 


Beef 




















1990 


335 


22J43 


2.356 


25,434 


1.006 


397 


24.031 


67.8 


78.5S 


1991 


397 


22.917 


2.406 


25.720 


1.188 


419 


24.113 


66.8 


74.28 


1992 


419 


23.086 


2.440 


25.945 


1.324 


360 


24.261 


665 


75.36 


1993 F 


360 


23.216 


2.410 


25.986 


1.300 


350 


24.336 


68.0 


76-78 


Pork 




















1990 


313 


15.354 


898 


16.565 


238 


296 


16.031 


49.8 


55.32 


1991 


296 


15.999 


775 


17.070 


2B3 


388 


16.399 


50.4 


49.69 


1992 


388 


17.234 


645 


18.267 


407 


385 


17.475 


53.1 


43.03 


1993 F 


385 


17.232 


670 


18.287 


405 


385 


17.497 


52.6 


45-47 


Veal 5/ 




















1990 


4 


327 





331 


^ 


6^ 


325 


1.1 


96.51 


1991 


6 


306 





312 


10 


7 


305 


1.0 


99.94 


1992 


7 


310 





317 


^ 


5 


312 


1.0 


89.38 


1993 F 


5 


279 





284 





5 


279 


0.9 


95-97 


Lamb & mutton 




















1990 


e 


363 


41 


412 


6 


8 


397 


1.4 


55.64 


1991 


e 


363 


41 


412 


10 


6 


396 


1.4 


53.21 


1992 


6 


348 


60 


404 


8 


8 


388 


1.4 


61.00 


1993 F 


£ 


346 


45 


399 


8 


8 


383 


1.3 


64-66 


Total red meat 




















1990 


660 


38,787 


3.295 


42.742 


1.250 


707 


40.784 


120.0 


— 


1991 


707 


39.535 


3.223 


43.515 


1.481 


820 


41.214 


119.6 


,._ 


1992 


820 


^0.978 


3.135 


44.933 


1.739 


76B 


42.436 


122.0 


— 


1993 F 


7sa 


41.073 


3.125 


44.956 


1.713 


748 


42.495 


120.8 


— 


Broiler* 




















1990 


38 


18.430 





18.468 


1.143 


26 


17.299 


61.0 


648 


199: 


26 


19.591 





19.617 


1.261 


36 


18.320 


637 


52 


1992 


30 


20.904 





20.940 


1.489 


33 


19.418 


66,8 


52.6 


1993 F 


33 


22.027 





22.059 


1.745 


33 


20.281 


69.1 


53-55 


Mature chicken 




















1990 


189 


523 





713 


25 


224 


464 


1.9 


— 


1991 


224 


iOt 





732 


28:. 


274 


429 


1.7 


-..- 


1992 


274 


m. 


§ 


794 


4r 


345 


408 


1.6 


— 


1993 F 


345 





857 


60 


350 


447 


1.7 


— 


Turkey « 




















1990 


236 


4.514 





4.750 


54 


306 


4.390 


17.6 


63.2 


1991 


306 


4.603 





4.909 


103 


264 


4.541 


18,0 


61.3 


1992 


2B4 


4.777 





5.041 


171 


272 


4.599 


18.0 


59.9 


1993F 


272 


4.843 





5.115 


187 


260 


4.668 


18.1 


60-62 


Total poultry 




















1990 


463 


23^68 





23.931 


1,222 


557 


22.152 


80.5 


— 


1991 


SS7 


24.701 


d 


25.258 


1.392 


575 


23.291 


83.4 


^^ 


1992 


575 


26.201 





26.775 


1.701 


650 


24,425 


86.4 


— 


1993 F 


650 


27.381 





28.031 


1.992 


643 


25,396 


88,9 


— 


Red meat & poultry 




















1990 


1.123 


62.255 


3.295 


66.673 


2.473 


1.264 


62,937 


200.5 


.. 


1991 


1.264 


64.286 


3,223 


68.772 


2.873 


1.395 


54.504 


202.9 


— 


1992 


1.395 


67.179 


3.135 


71 .70S 


3.440 


1.408 


66.861 


208.4 





1993F 


1.408 


68.454 


3.125 


72.986 


3.705 


1.391 


67.890 


209.7 


— 



1/ Total induding farm production for red meati 4 federally inspected pt(is nonfederal ly inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight t 
L^*^i?.?"/-i'*?_ J^L!??.???:?;-^^^^^ ?^^!' Mediums 1. Nebraska Difect 1.100-1.300 lb.: pork: 



tbasre. (The beef carcassMo- 



barrowt & glh*. Iowa. Souihem Minhesoia; veaf (arm prtce of calves; lamb & muttofi: Choice slaughter lambs. San Afigelo; broiters: wholesale 12-Ciiy 
av*rage:turkayiJwrho^eaafe NY a-iem. young her^i. 4/Carcass weight for fed meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 veal tra 
longer reported ioparately. F-fofecait. — « notavailable. 



trade no 



Information contacts: Polly Cochraji or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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I— 1 — f 












Consumption 








Pro- 








Hatch- 












stocks 


duc- 


Im- 


Total 


Ex* 


ing 


Endtng 




Per 


Whole sailiB 




tion 


portB 


supply 


ports 


use 


BtockB 


Total 


capita 
No. 


price' 










Mitlron dozen 










Ctaidoz. 


19B7 


10,4 


5, £68 .2 


5.6 


5,884.2 


111.2 


599.1 


14.4 


5,159.5 


254.9 


61.6 


1988 


14.4 


5.784.2 


5.3 


5.803.9 


141.8 


605.9 


15.2 


5,041.0 


246.9 


62.1 


1S8S 


15.2 


5.£9£.2 


25.2 


5^638.5 


91.6 


6439 


10.7 


4^892.4 


237.3 


81.9 


1990 


10.7 


£.665.6 


9.1 


5.685,3 


100.5 


678,5 


11.6 


4,894.7 


235.0 


62.2 


1991 


11.6 


5.779,3 


2.3 


5,793.3 


1543 


708.1 


13.0 


4.917.9 


233.5 


77.5 


1992 


130 


5.862.7 


4.3 


6.899.9 


157.0 


728.4 


13.6 


6,001.0 


235.0 


65.4 


1993 F 


13.6 


5.933.£ 


5.0 


5.957.3 


154 6 


757.7 


12.0 


6.033,0 


234.0 


73-76 



* Cartoned grade A large eggs, N^w York. F := forecast 
Information contact: Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 



Table 12.-U.S. Milk Supply & Use^^ 



1985 
I9a6 

I9a7 

19£8 
198? 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1093 F 







Commercial 


















Total 








Farm 






commer- 


ccc 


Produc- 


Farm 


market- 


Bag. 


Im- 


cial 


net re- 


tion 


use 


ings 


ElDCk 


potti 


supply 


moval! 










BillJon pound! (milkfat bast«) 




143.0 


25 


140.6 


4.8 


2.8 


148.2 


13.3 


t43.1 


2.4 


140.7 


45 


2.7 


147.9 


10.8 


142.7 


2.3 


140.5 


4.1 


2.5 


147.1 


e£ 


145.2 


2.2 


142.9 


4B 


2.4 


149.0 


9.1 


14^.2 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


149.0 


9.4 


148.3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


2.7 


153.1 


9.0 


14S.5 


2.0 


146.5 


5.1 


2.6 


154.3 


10.4 


151.7 


i.g 


14d.a 


4.5 


2,5 


156.7 


10.1 


151.6 


1.9 


140.7 


4.7 


2,6 


157.0 


7.9 



Com marc iaJ 



Ending 
Gtocke 



Olup- 



CCC net removals 

A3I 

milk 

price Skim solids Total solidB 
1/ bflsis bqaji2/ 







f/cwt 


Biflhon pound ■ 


4.5 


130,4 


1276 


17.2 


15.6 


4.1 


133.0 


12.51 


14.3 


12.0 


4.6 


136.7 


12. S4 


9.3 


fi.3 


4,3 


136.6 


12,36 


5.5 


6.9 


4.1 


13&.4 


13.56 


0j4 


4.0 


5.1 


13S.0 


13. eB 


1.6 


4.6 


4.5 


139.4 


12.24 


3,9 


6.5 


4.7 


142.0 


13.09 


2.4 


5.4 


46 


144.5 


12.75 


6.0 


6.2 



1/ Delivered to pianta&dealerejdoeB not roflact deduction*. 2/ Arbitrarily weighted averaoe of J^^'klal basif (40 pefcenlj &>klm BoJidi baile(60 percent). F ■ forocatt. 
Information contact Jfm Miirer (202) 219^770. 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs 



Broilefi 
Federally Inspecied Blaughter, 
certified (mii. lb.) 
Who' e vale price. 
12-ciiy(cteJlb.) 
Price of grower feed ($Aon) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1^ 
Stock! beginning of per rod (mil. lb.) 
Broiler^type ch^cki hatched (mil.) 21 

Turkeys 
Feder ally I n spected alau gh ter . 

ceftffied(m{l.lb.j 

Wholesale price. Eftsterti U.S.. 

8H6 lb. young hens (ct»./1bJ 
PHce of turkey grower feed {Stionj 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beglnnlr>g of period (mil. lb J 
Pouits placed in U.S. (miL) 

Egg« 

Farm production (niil.) 
Average number of layer? (mil,) 
Rale of lay (eggi p*T layer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. New York, gra^le A 
large[ct«Jdoz.)3/ 
Price of laying feed ($/ton) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocds. frrsiof month 
Shed (mil. doz.] 
Frojwn {mt\. doij 

Replacement chicks hatched (tr^il ) 





Annual 




Jl 








1903 






1990 


1901 


1002 


Feb 


Maf 


Apr 


Mar 


June 


July 


1B.555.0 


19727.7 


21.052.4 


1.610.9 


1.659.6 


1,8971 


1,667.2 


1.764.2 


1,079.4 


i.aoo.4 


54 .g 

21S 

3.0 

38.3 

6.324.4 


52.0 

208 

3.0 

26.1 

6.616.5 


52 
20£ 
3,1 

36.1 

6.830.9 


56.0 

213 

3.2 

33,7 

566.0 


53.0 
205 
3.1 

31.6 
536,4 


54.0 

209 

3.1 

327 

611.0 


64.7 

2oa 

3.2 

29.0 
500.4 


577 

210 

3.4 

32 6 

624.3 


55.0 
206 
3.3 

36.3 
610.7 


55,5 

206 

3,4 

40.7 

614.3 



4.560.7 



39S 



4.651,9 4.S2e,0 



451. fl 



322.3 



3S3.3 



301.9 



376.7 



446.5 



420 



386 



32.1 



33.7 



37.3 



37.2 



37.1 



35.1 



414.0 



63.2 

238 

32 

235 

304,9 


61,3 

230 

3.3 

306.4 

308.1 


60.2 
242 

3.1 
264.T 
307.6 


57.0 

245 

3.1 

5fl0.1 

20.3 


56.8 

240 

2.9 

314.7 

25.3 


664 
240 

3.1 

350.6 

27.5 


50.0 

251 

3,0 

350.2 

28.0 


S8.S 

248 

3.1 

424.4 

27.0 


58.4 

249 

3.0 

474.0 

2S.4 


50.8 

251 

3,1 

656.1 

28.6 


67,987 
270 


69.352 
275 


70.592 
276 


5,905 
275 


6,421 

282 


6.0S4 
2£1 


5,650 
261 


5.096 
260 


6.803 
280 


5.977 
281 


251.7 


252.4 


263.9 


21.5 


10^ 


21.5 


2o.e 


2T.4 


20.7 


21.3 


82.2 
200 
7.0 


77.5 
192 
6.6 


65.4 
199 

5.7 


58.6 
£00 
6.2 


69.9 
198 
6.2 


65,2 

100 
7.1 


776 

201 
6.9 


67.6 
200 
6.3 


74.7 
201 
6.5 


68.0 
202 
6.7 


0.36 
10.3 


0.45 
11.2 


0.B3 

12.3 


0.90 
16.1 


0.38 
12.7 


0.36 
12 


0.45 
11.4 


0.16 
10.9 


0.1£ 
11.6 


0.21 



34.2 



1/ Pound! or feed equal In value to 1 doJt»n eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turka/ livewatght. 2/ Piacamen! o1 broiler chicks it currently reported tor 15 Slates onlp henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type chfcka w\\\ be used ae a substiiuta. 3/ Price of cartoned ogo^ lo vi>iume buyer* tor dafivery to felaiJars. 

Information contact MaxJne Oavts (202) 210-0767. 
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Table 14,— Dairy 



Annuar 



1992 



1993 



1090 


1991 


1992 


July 


F«b 


Mat 


Apr 


M*/ 


Jjne 


July 


12^1 


11.05 


11, aa 


12.59 


10.74 


11.02 


12,15 


12.52 


12.03 


11.42 


102.1 


99.3 


82.5 


76.0 


75.3 


75,3 


75.3 


75.3 


76.2 


73.5 


138.7 
100^ 


124.4 

»4.0 


131.0 
107,1 


141,8 
ni.6 


118.6 
113.8 


124.3 
113.3 


140.8 
113.9 


141.8 
115.3 


133 7 
112.0 


120.3 
100.6 


9.017.2 

400.3 

21.5 

lira 


10.42S.0 

442 8 

76.9 

260.5 


0,978.3 

440.4 

15.8 

143^ 


403 

16.7 

0.0 

14.8 


1.S39.1 

67.1 

3.1 

44.5 


1,238.8 

538 
2.2 

44.3 


762.7 

33.3 

0.1 

26.5 


1,186.3 

52 1 

1.2 

21.1 


717.4 

31.1 

0.9 

185 


277.0 

11.3 

0.8 

25.8 


126.772 

14.778 

S.512 

148,314 


125.671 

14.977 

8.391 

148.477 


128,300 

16.546 

8,253 

151.747 


10.000 
1.322 

8.247 
7/12.844 


0.965 

1^16 

a.196 

7/11,829 


1 1.087 
1,356 

8,178 
7/13,161 


10.956 

1.344 

8.163 

7/ 12.978 


11.443 

1.404 

8.148 

7/13.555 


1 1 .024 

1.354 

8.144 

7/13.056 


10.948 

1.346 

8.134 

7/ 12,001 


9r036 
4.120 
4.916 
2.690 


13.359 
5.146 
8.213 
2.625 


15.841 
4,461 

11.370 
2.524 


21.050 

4,842 

16,208 

220 


15,410 

4.817 

10,503 

135 


1 5,396 

4.565 

10,031 

243 


ie;327 

4.597 

11r730 

224 


17.393 

4.563 

12,830 

244 


18.098 

4,027 

13,171 

208 


19.107 

fir346 

13,761 


138.922 


139.343 


142.123 


12.050 


10.S30 


11.972 


12.316 


12.086 


11.071 





1.302.2 
256.2 
915^ 


1.338.8 
416.1 
003 5 


1.365.2 

539.4 
943.7 


08.0 

755 8 

74.0 


138.9 

495.4 

76,4 


1301 

497.0 

87.7 


124.2 

525.0 
90.4 


115.1 

565 2 

68.8 


103.9 

682.3 

80.9 


87.2 

580.3 


2.894.2 

238.2 

2.784.4 


2.7ee.O 

347.4 
2.756,7 


2.038,6 
3!8.7 

2.001.1 


254.0 

^5.1 
220.6 


222.9 

352.1 
238.8 


236.1 
3325 

238.6 


254.8 

334.8 
261.6 


277.7 
330.1 
260 .2 


266 2 
353.0 
208.9 


2S0.5 
413.6 


3.1 ero 

93.2 
3.426.4 


3^60,0 

110.6 

3.530.2 


3,551 .7 

97.5 

3.795.4 


286.0 
121.8 
304 


266.0 
120,3 
284.2 


307.0 
124.4 
323.7 


297.9 

133.3 
323.6 


294.0 
131.6 
320.2 


288 r 

131.7 
311.3 


2^1.2 
131 4 


879.2 

49.5 

697.6 


877.5 
161.9 
662.7 


872.1 
214,8 
714,8 


73.4 

149.5 

44.6 


83.6 
72,4 
30.1 


69.1 

71.5 
18,2 


00.7 

78.5 
53.3 


103.6 
87.3 
56.1 


es.2 

113.0 
46.2 


88.4 
143.6 


1.174,6 


1.203.1 
Annual 


1.196,8 


121.4 
1991 


81.7 


101.6 


105.3 
1902 


110.5 


124.4 


124.6 
1903 


1990 


1091 


1992 


1 


II 


llf 


IV 


1 


IIP 


I4a,314 

14.642 

10.127 

T.71 

10.17 


148.477 

14.860 

9.992 

1.58 

8.95 


151.747 

15.423 

9.B39 

1.69 

9.74 


36,270 

3,655 

9.923 

1.77 

10.45 


37,980 
3,852 

9.863 
1.68 
960 


30.077 

3.971 

9,841 

1.65 

9.50 


37,515 

3.818 

9.826 

1.76 

10.10 


37.166 

3.782 

9,827 

1.69 

9.75 


37J63 

3.862 

9,777 

1.61 

9.01 


39,573 

^,064 

0,738 

1.68 

9,59 



Milk prices. Minn«iotB-Wi&eons[ii. 
3.5<Hiffti(S/cwt]1/ 
WholesaJ« pricg* 

Butter, g/tda A Ch^ (etvTIb.) 

Am. ch»#t4, WiA^ 

assembly pt. (ctvJIb.l 

isiontat dry mtik (ciaJIb.) 2/ 

USQA n»t ramovtls 3/ 
TotaJ milk Hurv. (miL !b.) 4/ 
Butter (mil. lb.) 
Am. cheese (mil. lb.} 
Nonfat dry mHk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Milk prod. 21 States (mil. lb.) 

Milk par cow (lb,) 

Number of ml}k cows (1.000) 
U.S. ml^k production (mif. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commercial (mil, lb.) 

Government (mil. fb.) 
Import*, totaf (mil. tbj 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 

Butter 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappaa/ance (mil. lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (nriFl. It>.) 
Commercml disappeartnce (mil. lb.) 

Oiher cheese 
Production (miT. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 
Commercial diMippeajance (mik lb.) 

Nonfat dry ml+K 

Production (mil. lb.) 

St^kVr beginning (mil. lb.) 

Corrtmsrciai disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal.) 5/ 



M}Jk production (mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1,000) 
Milk-faed prtce ratio fi/ 
Returns ov«r concentrate 
costs (l/cwt mJUc) 6/ 

1/ Manutachjrlng gfide milk. 2/ Prices paid f,o,b. Central States production area. 3/ Fnclude* prcxjucts exported through the DaJry Export Incentive Program (DEIP) 
4/ MiJk equive^enl, lai ba«is. Si Hard ice cream. iCe milk. & hard sherbet 6/ Based on average milk price after adjustment for price support deductions. 
7/ Estimated, - - ■ not available. 



Information contact: LaVerne T. WHllams(202) 219-0770. 



Table 15, -Wool 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



U.S. wool price, {ctsTlbn) 1/ 
Imported wool price^ (cto^b.) 2/ 
U.S. milt contumption. scoured 

Appa/ei wool (1.000 lb.) 

Carpet wool (1.000 lb.) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


1 


fl 


111 


IV 


1 


UP 


256 


199 


204 


209 


222 


210 


176 


146 


136 


287 


187 


210 


250 


233 


203 


189 


150 


137 


120.622 


137.187 


139.71 S 


36.929 


36.045 


34.462 


32,279 


35.503 


35.720 


12.124 


14.352 


14.726 


4.580 


3.623 


3.14S 


3,378 


4.511 


4.341 



1/ 

clean 



Wool price delivered at U.S. mi«s. clean basis. Graded Territory 64'* (20 60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston, SC warehouse, 
in baafs. Australian 60/82 •. type 64A (24 micron). Duty eince 1982 has been 10.0 cents. P ^ preliminary. 



Information contact: John LawTer(202) 219-0840 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattte ofi feed (7 Statee) 
Number on feed (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
MarkeUnga (1 ,000 haa<f) 
Other diva PPearance (1*000 head) 

Beat ateer-corn price ratio, 

Omaha 2/ 

Hoa-«om price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (S/cwO 
Slaughtar catUe 

Choice steers. Omaha 1.000-1,100 lb. 
Choice ^eer«. Neb, D tract. 

1,100-1,300 lb. 
Boning utility cows* Sioux Falii 
Feeder cattle 

fvtedlum no. 1> Oklahoma City 
WO-700 lb. 

Slaughter hoge 

8arrowB &gilts> iowa. S. Minn. 
Feeder pig* 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lambe 

Lemb«, Choice. San Angek> 

Ewaa. Good, San Angelo 
Feeder lambs 

ChoJca. San Angelo 

Wholeaala maal prices. Midwest 
Boxed beef cut-out value 
Cannar & cutter cow beef 
Pork^olni, 14-ieibH3/ 
Pork boilUa, 12-14 lb. 
Hams, si(innad, 17-20 lb. 

AJ( Freah beef ratail price 4/ 

Commercial siaughtef (1.000 head) 6/ 
Cattl« 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

BuJIg & stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production ('nil. lb.) 
Baef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pofk 



49?^ 





Annual 




11 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Ju^y 


8,37a 
21,030 
19.198 

1,2^8 


8.992 
19h704 
19.066 

1.233 


£.397 
20.498 
18,623 

1.199 


7.337 

1,432 

1.684 

85 


9,050 
1,262 
1.441 

no 


8.761 

InSie 

1.565 

111 


a. 701 
1,310 

1,552 
126 


8,339 

1,781 

1.646 

131 


8.343 

lH4tO 

1.723 

197 


7,923 

1,483 

1.672 

81 


32.8 
23.1 


31.6 
21.1 


33.3 

19.0 


32.2 

20 .0 


40.0 
22,2 


3S,7 
22,1 


37.fl 
20.9 


37,5 
21,7 


36.8 
23 2 


31.4 
20.1 



77.40 



92.16 

55.32 
51.46 



55 54 
35,21 

82.95 



123.21 

99.96 

117.62 

53.80 
84.87 

262 48 



33,241 

16.587 

10,OdO 

5,920 

644 

1,789 

5.654 

85.138 



22.634 
316 
35a 

15.300 



73.83 



74.85 



73.05 



80.38 



82.45 



81,47 



80.97 



92,74 

49,69 
39.84 



53.21 

31.98 



53.64 



118.31 
99,42 

108.39 
47.79 
75,68 

271 .05 



85.57 

43.05 
31,71 



sroo 

35.39 



62.09 



116,73 
93.85 

101.41 
30 39 
67.42 

266.87 



32.690 


32,873 


16h728 


17,135 


9.725 


9h236 


5.623 


6.846 


614 


653 


1.436 


1,371 


5,722 


5,493 


88,169 


94,888 


22,800 


22,968 


296 


299 


358 


343 


16,94a 


17,185 



87,46 

45.22 
26.20 



58,17 
33.57 



56.43 



112.79 
94.29 

108^ 
32.77 
67.16 

265,83 



2.860 

1h571 

796 

435 

58 

109 

443 

7,643 



2.015 

24 

27 

K37,5 



89.06 

44.81 
48.17 



73.38 
43.44 



76,09 



122.13 
97.23 

100.05 
33 22 

68,83 

272,4a 



2.486 
1,264 

690 

466 

46 

99 

395 

7.092 



1,677 
21 
25 

f.£90 



90.49 

47.61 
61,38 



75.50 
46.80 



84.10 



124.80 
96.13 

100.61 
41.28 

73,78 

273,21 



2.775 

1,434 

747 

542 

52 

1t9 

489 

8,146 



1.S5S 
26 
32 

1.481 



92.82 

46.09 
49.35 



71.25 
31.95 

71,45 



126.12 

95,55 

107.61 

41.19 

63,81 

275.96 



2,681 

1,409 

721 

499 

52 

98 

482 

8,002 



1,782 
22 
30 

1.465 



93,78 

47.69 
43.88 



62.60 
36.29 



62.50 



127.19 

96,38 
111.16 

39.86 
63,00 

276.90 



2.776 

1,504 

766 

452 

53 

85 

411 

7,145 

1,857 
20 
27 

1,309 



76.13 



96.33 



48,98 
38,65 



57.75 
38.00 

69,80 



120,52 
98.88 

122.28 
36.24 
63.69 

274.03 



3.013 

1.611 

868 

473 

61 

94 

478 

7.507 



2,051 
22 
31 

1,377 



72.22 



78 56 


74 28 


75.36 


73 23 


80.34 


82,60 


82,25 


80.39 


76.70 


73.60 


53.60 


50.31 


44 84 


44.28 


47.25 


49.50 


49.15 


49.00 


49.44 


60 28 



92.96 

46.71 
36.69 



57,00 
38.17 

58.58 



114.48 

101.69 

113.40 

44. 5t 

64.94 

274.99 



2,864 

1.494 

844 

468 

58 

93 

409 

7,177 



1.983 
22 
26 

1,311 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



Cattie on feed (13 States) 
Numbar on feed (1.000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1.000 head) 
Marketings (1.000 head) 
Other disappearance (1 .000 head) 

HogsApjgi(10Siates)6/ 
InvantoryfLOOOheeqi/ 
Breeding {1.000 heed) 1/ 
Market (1.000 head) 1^ 
Farrowinga (1,000 head) 
Pig crop (1 .000 head) 



1990 



9h943 
24.803 
22,528 

1.393 



42,200 
5.275 

36.925 
8,960 

70,SS9 



1991 



10.827 

23,208 

22.383 

1,517 



42.900 
5.257 

37.643 
9h516 

75,330 



10.135 

24.246 

22.061 

1,436 



45.735 
5.610 
40.125 
10.202 
82,497 



10.135 

5.403 

5,441 

404 



45,735 
5,610 

40.125 
2.296 

18.532 



III 



9.693 8.847 

5,273 6,107 

5,675 6,765 

444 268 



44.800 
5h555 

39.245 
2.663 

21,570 



47,255 
5.845 

41.410 
2.521 

20.559 



IV 



8.920 

7,463 

5,179 

320 



49,175 
5,840 

43,335 
2.458 

19.829 



10.884 10,452 9,493 

6h321 5.284 

5,314 5,783 * 6.950 

439 460 



47.140 46.130 

5,735 5.730 

41,405 40.400 

2.315 2.630 

18.954 21.362 



47.700 

5.765 

41.935 

'2,421 




1 n form atlori contact Polly Cochran (202)219-0767. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17. -Supply & Utilization^'^. 



A;«ft 



Set 

■fida 

3; 



PlftTlKl 



Harvee- 



Whaat 
t9fi8/a9 
19S9/&0 
1990/91 
1091/92' 
1992/93' 
1 093/94' 



1088/89 

1989/90 

1B9Q/91 

1991/92' 

1992/93' 

1993/94' 



Com 
19B8/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1903/94' 



Sorghum 
1968/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1092/93' 
1093/94' 



6arl«y 
198S/8e 
1989/90 
1900/91 
1901/92' 
1992/93' 
1992/94- 



Oa1« 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/9^ 
1991/92" 
1992/93" 
1993/94" 



Soybean « 
1^88/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1992/93' 
1993/94' 



Soybean 0II 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/92' 
1902/93' 
1993/94' 



Soybean rn&ai 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1990/91 
1991/&2* 
1992/93' 
1993/94' 



Mir acr«i 



22 5 
9.e 

15.9 

7.3 
5.0 



1.09 
1.18 
1.02 
0.9 

0,4 
0.5 



20. G 

10.8 

10.7 

7.4 

£.3 

9.0 



39 
3.3 
3.3 

2.0 
2.0 



2.8 
23 
'2.9 
22 

.2.3 
'2.2 



3.4 
^0.2 



65,5 
78.8 
772 
89.9 
72.3 
72.1 

Mil. acr«i 

2.93 
2.73 
2,90 
2.88 
3.17 
3.02 

Mil. acr«t 

67.7 
72.2 

74.2 

Te.o 

7».3 
73.7 

Mil. acr«B 

t2.8 
10.G 

1M 
13.3 
10.7 

Mit. acrav 

98 
9.1 
8.2 
8.9 
7^ 
7,9 

Mil acrai 

13.9 
12.1 
10.4 
8.7 
8.0 
8.1 

Mil. acrei 

58.8 
60.8 
57.8 
59 2 
59.3 
59.5 



Ylvid 



BuVacfft 



Pfodyc- 
tion 



Totar 

supply 

4/ 



Faad 


Othflr 




an<J 


domea- 




resid- 


Uo 


Ex- 


umi 


u«s 


fxxts 



Total 

UG4 



Ending 



Mil, bu. 



F«rm 

pric0 

5/ 



Vbo. 



S3.2 


34,1 


1.812f 


3.090 


ISO 


829 


1.415 


2.304 


702 


3.72 


62.2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


144 


849 


1.232 


2.225 


536 


372 


69.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3,300 


499 


875 


1.068 


2.443 


868 


2.61 


S7,7 


M^ 


1.981 


2,888 


264 


883 


1.280 


2.416 


472 


3.00 


82 4 


39.4 


2.450 


3.001 


?96 


923 


1.354 


2,472 


629 


3.24 


63,9 


39.0 


2.493 


3.097 


325 


939 


1.125 


2.369 


708 


2.70-3.00 




Lb./acr« 








Mil. cwt {rough ftquiv.) 






S/cwt 


2.90 


iiSU 


159.9 


196.1 


**-_ 


6/32 5 


85.9 


108.4 


267 


0.83 


2.69 


5.749 


154.5 


^B5e 


_n.> 


6/ 82 1 


77.2 


159.3 


26.4 


7.35 


2.82 


5^629 


156.1 


187,2 


« 


6/ 91.7 


70.9 


1627 


24.6 


6,70 


2,78 


5,674 


157.6 


187.3 





6/ e3.7 


66.4 


169.9 


27.4 


7J0 


3h13 


5.722 


170.1 


212.4 





tt 97.5 


70.0 


173.2 


39.4 


5 03 


2.97 


6.667 
6uJacr« 


168.0 


214.8 




81/ 100.5 
Mil. bu. 


82.0 


181.6 


33,3 


475^.25 

$/bu. 


583 


84.6 


4,929 


9.191 


3.M1 


1.293 


2.026 


7.260 


1.030 


2.54 


64.7 


116.3 


7,525 


9.458 


4.369 


1.356 


2.368 


8.113 


1.344 


2.36 


67.0 


118,5 


7.934 


9^82 


4.663 


1.373 


1.725 


7.761 


1.521 


2.26 


68.8 


108.8 


7,475 


9.016 


4.876 


1,454 


1.684 


7.916 


1.100 


2.37 


72.1 


131.4 


9.479 


10.685 


5.250 


1.510 


1.675 


8.435 


2.150 


2.07 


63.9 


113.1 
Buiscrfl 


7.229 


9.390 


6.100 


1.550 
MIL bu. 


1.400 


a.oso 


1.340 


2.16-2.56 
$/bu. 


9.0 


G3.8 


677 


1.239 


466 


22 


311 


800 


440 


2.27 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1.065 


517 


15 


303 


835 


220 


2.10 


9.1 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 


9 


232 


651 


143 


2.12 


9.9 


69 3 


585 


727 


374 


9 


292 


BT4 


S3 


2 25 


12 2 


72.8 


884 


937 


475 


8 


275 


768 


180 


1,99 


9.7 


06.5 
BuJacr« 


649 


828 


450 


8 
MM. bu. 


276 


733 


96 


1.95-2.35 

S/l>u. 


7.6 


300 


290 


822 


171 


175 


79 


425 


106 


2.80 


83 


48.6 


404 


614 


103 


176 


84 


463 


161 


2.42 


7.5 


56.1 


422 


598 


205 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


8.4 


55.2 


464 


624 


230 


171 


04 


496 


123 


2,10 


7.3 


62,4 


456 


596 


199 


166 


80 


445 


152 


2.0s 


J.S 


57.8 
BuJacfe 


436 


612 


225 


155 

Mit. bu. 


85 


475 


137 


1.95-2.35 
S/bu. 


5.5 


39.3 


218 


392 


1M 


100 


1 


294 


93 


2.61 


B.9 


5A.2 


374 


538 


266 


lis 


T 


361 


167 


1,40 


5.9 


60 1 


358 


578 


266 


120 


t 


407 


171 


1,14 


4.8 


S0.7 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362 


128 


1.20 


4.5 


65.6 


295 


477 


233 


^zs 


6 


364 


113 


1,32 


4.1 


60.7 
BuJacrfl 


250 


428 


205 


125 

Mil. bu 


5 


335 


93 


1.2S-1.6S 

Sybu. 


57.4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.865 


7/ 88 


1,058 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


69.5 


32.3 


1.924 


2.109 


7/ 101 


1,146 


623 


1.870 


239 


&,eB 


56.5 


34.1 


1,926 


2.168 


7/ 95 


1.187 


557 


1.839 


329 


5.74 


58.0 


34.2 


1h987 


2.319 


7/ 103 


1,264 


684 


2.041 


278 


5,58 


58.4 


37.6 


2.197 


2.477 


7 132 


1.280 


775 


2,187 


290 


5.60 


56.2 


340 


1.909 


2,204 


104 


1^40 
Mfl. lb*. 


645 


1,980 


215 


6.00-7.00 
B/Cti7lb. 


__ 


__ 


11737 


13.967 


_^ 


10,591 


1.661 


12,252 


1.716 


21.10 








13.004 


14J41 


«-F 


12,083 


1.353 


13.436 


1.30S 


22.30 








13.JI08 


14730 





12.164 


780 


12.944 


1.786 


21.00 


__ 


__ 


14.345 


16.132 


It 


12.245 


1.648 


13.893 


2.239 


19.10 


__ 


__ 


13.734 


16.975 


« 


12750 


1.500 


14.250 


1.725 


21.50 


~ 


~ 


14,005 


15.750 




12.850 
1.000 torn 


1.500 


14.350 


1.400 


22.5-26,0 
9/ Wot 


_^ 


__ 


24.943 


25,100 


__ 


19.657 


6^70 


24.927 


173 


252,4 


__ 


_, 


27,719 


27.900 


_^ 


22^63 


5.319 


27.582 


318 


186,5 








28.325 


2S.688 


.»« 


22.934 


5.469 


28.403 


285 


181.4 








29.831 


30.183 


«- 


23.008 


6.945 


29.953 


230 


189 2 


_ 





30.210 


30.560 





24,100 


6.150 


30.250 


300 


105.0 


— 


— 


29.435 


29.850 


— 


24,100 


5.450 


29.550 


300 


185-215 



5ea tootncrtoi at end of table. 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 
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Are« 





Sflt 






Harves- 






Asidi 


Planted 


ted 


YlflEd 




3/ 














MIL 


acres 




LbJacr« 


Cotton 10/ 












i9e«;e& 


2.2 




12.5 


11,8 


B19 


) 989/90 


3.5 




10.6 


9,S 


6U 


1980/91 


2,0 




12,3 


11.7 


634 


1891/92' 


1,2 




14,1 


13.0 


6S2 


1892/93- 


1-7 




i3,a 


11J 


699 


1993/94' 


1,4 




13.7 


13.3 


645 



Produc- 
tion 



16.4 
12^ 
15,5 
17.B 
16,2 
17,8 



Total 

supply 

At 



Feed Othar 

and dome^ 

reQid- lie 

uol ^*^ 



Ex- 



MiL bafei 



21.2 
18.3 
U,5 
20,0 
19.9 
£2.5 



7.« 


6,1 


8.8 


7.7 


8,7 


7,8 


8,6 


6 J 


10 3 


52 


10,3 


0.3 



Total 


Ehdlna 




Pann 


use 


Stock! 




price 
Si 






CtB./lb. 


13.9 


7.1 




50,60 


I6,fi 


3.0 




68 20 


16.5 


2.3 




07.10 


19.3 


3.7 




SB. 10 


15.5 


4.7 


11/ 


54.00 


16.6 


«.o 


12/ 





"September 9. 1893 SuppEy A Demand Eetlmales, 1/Markeiing year beginning June 1 'w wh^ar, barley, &oatr Auguet 1 fof cotton drlca, September 1 for soytjean r 
cwop&eorghum. October 1 for wymeal Aeoyoil, 2/Corvereion faclors: Hectare (ha.) • 2.471 acras, 1 metric tori - 2204,822 pounda. 30.7437 buaheli of w/>a»l or 
■oyfaeani. 39.3679 bushel ■ of cofn or eorghum. 4S,82M buthsli of barli/, 6a.A944 bueliels or Oftti. 22.04 B cwl of rice. &4 59 480-pound bales or conon. 3/ Includa* 
divsrtion, acreage deduction. 50-92. & 0-82 progrwns. 0/82 & 60/92 *et-a«tde Includet idled acreage & acreage planted to minof oilseeds, veeanne. and crambe. 
4/ Include* Imports. & Markellng^war walghtecTaverage prica received by farmsra. Does not incfude an afiowtnce for loaris outrtandlnfl AQovemfnsntPurcrtaeea. 6/ Residual 
included In domaitfcgM. 7/ Incfudes seed. 6/ Simple average ot crude soybsan oil, Decatur. 9/ Simple averags of 4B percant. Decatur, 10/ L^Pland& extra long Ruple^ 
Stockaest^rnatesbssed on Cen sue Bureau data, rssullin^ In an unaccounted dinerenca between supply &uea estimaiee & changes in ending etocke. 11/W«Jgnled average ror 
AuBU«1-Aprll 1; note projection For the marketing year. 12/ USOA Is prohibited Irom pubtishinc cotton price Pfoiectiona. —*«noiavailableOf not applicable. 

Note: Set-aalde data lor 1893 are from June 15 signup report, 

inforniation contact. Commodity Economic* Divieion. Crop* Branch (202) 219-0840. 



Table 18.— Casti Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities 



Wbeatp No. 1 HRW, 
KanaasCity(S/bu.] 2/ 
Wheal. DM S. 
Minneapolie (S/bu J 3/ 
Rice, S.W, La. ($/cwt)4/ 

Com. no. 2 ye (low. 30 dai 
Chicago (S/bu,) 
Sorghum, no. 2 yelfowf* 
Kansaa City (Vcwl) 
Barlflv, feeJp 
Duluth{S/bu.)6/ 
Barle^p maUinOp 
Mmneapoiia(|/bu.) 



U.S. price. SLM. 
1-l/i6in.(cteJlb,)6/ 
Nofthern Europe prices 
index (cts./lb.1 7/ 
LI.S.M1-3if3iif».(ctsJIb.)S; 

Soyfoeana. no. 1 yelKw. 30 daj^p 

Chicago (S/bu.) 

soybean oil, crudep 

Decatur (els ./lb } 

Soybean meaL 4B^ protein p 

DecetLrr (SAon) 8/ 





Marketing 


year 1/ 




1992 
July 






1893 






1088/89 


1888/90 


1990/81 


1081/92 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


4.17 


4.22 


2.84 


3.77 


3,52 


3,74 


3.59 


3.G1 


3.33 


3.38 


4.36 

14.05 


4,16 
15.55 


3.06 
15.25 


3.82 
16.48 


4.04 
15.50 


3.87 
12.00 


3.80 
12.15 


3.71 
H.80 


3.96 
11.75 


4 80 
12,38 


2h0« 


2.54 


2.4; 


2,52 


2.37 


2.23 


2.32 


2.29 


2.20 


2.38 


4.17 


4.21 


4,08 


4.36 


^,05 


3.70 


3 72 


3.82 


358 


3,89 


2.32 


2.20 


2.13 


2.17 


2,1^ 


2.12 


2.12 


2.05 


1.99 


1,86 


4,11 


3.28 


2 42 


2.38 


2,59 


2.33 


234 


2.34 


2.30 


2,27 


57.7 


68,8 


74.8 


58.7 


60.9 


56.S 


se.2 


58.4 


64.4 


54.4 


66,4 
69.2 


823 
83.6 


82,0 
88,2 


62.9 
66.3 


052 

71,3 


61.4 
66.0 


009 
06.3 


60.0 
65.1 


58.5 
63.0 


680 
B2.9 


7.41 


5.86 


6.7B 


5.7S 


6,65 


5.59 


6.88 


6.99 


5.99 


9,88 


21.10 


22.30 


21.00 


19.10 


18.70 


21.00 


21.24 


20.16 


21.30 


23.86 


2S2.40 


116.80 


18140 


188.20 


186.75 


183 00 


187.40 


187.40 


223.00 


229.90 



U Bflflinning June 1 fof wheat A barley: Aug. 1 for rice & cotton: Sept. 1 For corn, sorghum h. soybeans: Oct. 1 fof eoymeal & oil. 2/ Ordinary protein. 3/ UW protein. 
4yLongorainpmrlledbasiB. S/Begirining Mar. 18e7repoitlngt>ointchanged from Minneapo^ie loDululh. 6/ Average epot marhel. 7/ Liverpool CoUoo*; 'A fndexT 
average of Ave lone it prkes or 13 E^leded growihs. 8/ Memphia territory growths. 8/ Note change to 48^ protein. 

information contacts. Wheat, rice. & lead ^\^\nm. Jenny Gonzales (202) 218-0840: Cotlonp Lea Meyer (202) 218-0840; Eoybaans, Brenda ToJand. (202) 218-0840. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs. Price Supports. Participation & Payment Rates_ 



Payment rated 



Whsar 
13a7/Se 
19eS/«9 
1989/90 
I9d0/01 5/ 
^99^f92 

I9fi3/S4 
1094/05 

RiCfl 

i9aT/se 
1 gating 

198d/W} 
1990/91 6/ 

1991 /9£ 
1 992/93 
1993/94 



Com 

i9S7/aa 

19BS/B9 
1989/90 
19»0/91 
1091/92 
1B9Z/93 
1B93/&4 



Sorghum 
1»l7/ae 
1988^89 
19flt)/9Q 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Barley 
1987^88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1090/91 
100t/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



1987/88 

108fl/89 

1080/00 

1000/91 fi/ 

1991/02 

1992/93 

1993/94 



Soybean • 0/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
10801/90 
1900/91 S/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 
1993/94 



Upland cotton 
fOS7/88 
1988/99 
1989/90 
1990/01 V 
1091/02 12/ 
1992/93 
1093/94 



Target 
price 



4. 38 
4.23 
4 10 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 



11. ee 

11.15 
10 80 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
2.93 

2.84 
2.7S 
2,75 
2.75 
2.75 



2.88 
2.78 
2.70 

2,ei 

2.61 
2.61 
2.61 



2.60 
2.S1 
2.44 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 
2.36 



1.60 
1.S5 
1.S0 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 
1.45 



79^ 
76.9 
73.4 
72.9 
72J 
72.9 
72.9 



Ba»o 
loan 
rale 



Rndiey 

or announCfld 

loan 

fate 1/ 



2.85 

2.76 
2.53 
2 4^ 
2.52 
2.58 
2 8G 



84 
6.63 
6.50 
650 
«.£0 

e.£o 

6,60 



2.28 
2.21 
2.06 
1.05 
2.04 
2.21 
2.45 



7/ 6.15 

7/ 6.50 

7/ 6.00 

7/ 5,40 

7/ G85 



2.28 




1.82 


2.21 




1.77 


2.06 




1.65 


1 96 




1 57 


1.89 




1.62 


2.01 




1,72 


1.99 




1,72 


2,17 




1-74 


2.10 




1.68 


1,96 




1.57 


t.SG 




149 


1.80 




1.64 


1.91 




1,63 


1.80 




1.63 


180 




1,49 


1.80 




1.44 


1.68 




1.34 


1.60 




1.28 


1.64 




1.32 


rB4 




1.40 


1.62 




1^0 


1.17 




0.94 


1.14 




0.91 


1.06 




0,35 


1.01 




0,81 


0.97 




0,83 


1,03 




0.88 


1.02 




0.88 






4.77 


» 




4.77 


WW 




4.63 







4,50 







5.02 


— 




5,02 
5,02 


52 25 


11/ 52 .25 


S1 30 


11/ 51 80 


50.00 


11/ SOjOO 


S0^7 


11/ 60^7 


S0.77 


11/ 47.23 


52,35 


11/ 





B2,35 


11/ 






To^al 
deficiencY Mandatory 



$/bu. 



1.81 

0.60 

32 

1.23 

M.35 

**0.81 

*'1.05 

S/qWt 

4.82 
4.31 

356 

4.16 

3,07 

**4.21 

^'4^1 

$/bu. 

1.09 
0.36 
0.58 
0.51 
0.41 
"0.73 
"0.72 

$/bu. 

1.14 
48 
0.66 
0.50 
0.37 
"0.70 
' '0.70 

S/bu. 

0-79 
0,00 
0.00 
0.20 
0,62 
"0 56 
"0.62 

$/bu 

0.20 
0,00 
0.00 
0,32 
0,35 
"0.17 
"^0.15 

S/bu 



CTtJib. 

17.3 

10.4 

13.1 

7.3 

10.1 

-*20.3 

"20.55 



Paid laiMi tJlvereton 
OptJooal 



2.00 
1.75 



1.00 
1.65 



1.60 
1.40 



0.80 



Effective 

base 

acre« 2/ 

Mil. 
acres 

87.6 
84.8 

82.3 
80.6 
79.2 
78.0 
73.5 



4^ 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
J 1 
4.1 



81.5 
82.9 
82.7 
82.6 
82,7 
32,1 
81.9 



17,4 
16.8 
16,2 
16.4 
13,6 
13j6 
13.5 



12,6 
12.5 

12,3 
11.9 
11.5 
11.1 
10.8 



£.4 
7,0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.3 
7,2 
7.1 



3/ 

Pafcent of 
ba<e 

27.5/0/0 

27.6/0/0 

10/OVO 

«/ 6rt>/0 

^5f0/0 

6/0/0 

0/0/0 

0/0/0 



35/0/0 
25f0/0 
26/0/0 
20/0/0 

e/0/0 

0/0/0 
5/0/0 



20/0/15 
20/0/10 
10/Q/O 
10/0/0 
7,5/0/0 
5/0/0 
10/O/0 



8/ 20/0/15 

20/0/10 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

7.5/0/0 

5/0/0 

5/0/0 



8/ 20/0/15 

20/0/10 

10/0/0 

10/0/0 

7.5/0/0 

5/0/0 

0/0/0 



8/ 20/0/16 
5/0/0 
5/0/0 
5/0/0 
0/0/0 
0/0/0 
0/0/0 



Partici- 
pation 
rate 4/ 

Percent 
of base 

83 
86 
78 
83 
65 
33 
87 



06 
94 
94 
95 
05 
06 
96 



90 
87 
79 
78 
77 
76 
81 



84 
82 
71 
70 
77 
70 
81 



85 
70 
67 
68 

76 
76 
S2 



45 
30 
18 
09 
38 
40 
46 



_— 


10/ 10/25 




,_- 


10/ 0/25 







10/ 0/25 




— 


10/ 0/2S 
to/ 0/25 




14^ 


25rt)/0 


93 


14,5 


12,5/0/0 


89 


14.6 


25/0/0 


89 


14.4 


12.5/0/0 


86 


14.6 


5/0/0 


$4 


14,9 


10/0/0 


89 


16.1 


7.Srti/0 


90 



1/ There Vino Rndley loan rates for fjce or cotton. Sfl4lDC)tnoiet7^JL 11/. 2/ National effective crop acreage bete at determined by ASCS, NelolCRP, 
3/ Program requlremenU for participeiing producers {fnandatory acresg? reduction program/mandaiory paid land diver tioo/optlonal paid Tand dhnrtton). Acres idled 
rriuat be devoiedio a cooaervlngufe to raceive program benefits, 4/ Percentage of effactjvabaea acfea enrolled In acreape reduction programs. 6/ Payments & loans 
were reduced bjf 1.4 percsni In 1990/01 dueto Gramm-Rudman-Holllnga* Budget Reconciliation Act reductions to deficierwy payments rates were also In effect in thst yeaf^ 
DaU do not include these reductione. 6/ Under 1000 modified contracts, participating producers plant up to 10S percent o^therr wheat base acros. For every acfeplanlad 
above 95 percent of baa«p the acreaoeuaad to compule deficiency payments waecut by 1 ecre. 7/ A marketing toW has t>een lr> effect (or rice aJnce 1985/36 loans majf be 
repsid at ttie lower of: a) the loan rete or b) the adjufied wond msrkel price jennounoed weekl]4, however, loans cannot be repaid at res* than a specified h^actlon o1 
the toan rate. Data reler to market-year avefage loan repayment rate*. 3/ Tne aorghum, oats. ^ barley prog rams are the same as lor corn except as Indicated 9/ Thefe are 
noiarget prices, base acrse. acreage reduction progrante. or deiicienc/ payment ra^ee for toybeans. 10/ Nominal percenuge of program crop bate acfes pefmfned to shift 
Into <oyt)eanSHrithou1 lose of baea. 11/ A markstlng loan hai been in effect for Conor eincs 1986/37. In 1 987/38 & after, ^oanernay be repaid at the lower of: a) the 
loan rate orb) the adjusted wofid market price (announced weekly; Pian 6). Starting in 1091/02, loan* cannot be repaid at le$» than 70 percent of the loan rate. Data 
rsier to annual average loan rapa^ent rates. 12/ A mar>ceUng certihcste progrsmwaa Implemented on Aug. 1^1991. — ■ no; available. 




For the winter wheat optior\. the rate lei 1 25, 

5-fnDn|ti price. Fof rice and upl»n<* cotton, total dsflcioncy payment rats 

»al & feed grains} & 50/92 (rice and upland cotton) progname. Sign-up tof 



1093 



^ote: 1003 effective base acres and participation rales v« from June 15 signup rsport. 



Information contact: Commodity Economics Divlson, Crops firanch (20z) 219-^340. 
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Table 20,-Fruit 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1.D0D ton) 
Per capita coneumpt. QbB.) 2/ 

NoncitruB3y 
Production (1>000 ton sf 
Per capita con sum pi (lbs.) 2/ 



F,0.b. shipping point prices 
Applea($/cai1ori)4/ 
Pear«(Vbox)5/ 

Grower prices 
Orflnfl6B($/box)6/ 
Grapeffuit{S/box)6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mil. lbs.) 
Fresh peara(mtj. lbs.) 
Frozen fruirsfmll. tba.) 
Frozen orange 
juJcefmil. lbs.) 



1984 



1935 



638,0 



892.9 



1988 



1987 



1G88 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1.135.ft 



1.269,4 



1.283.7 



1,440.9 



1 .462 3 



1.351.8 



1/ 1992 indicated 1991/92 Beaion. 2/ Freeh per capita consumntlon. 
5/ D'Anjou, Washington, etandard box wrapped. U.S. rto. 1, 135 t. 6/ 

Information contaci- Wynnice Napper (202) 219-0884. 



3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red delicious^ WasMnQton. extra fancVn carton tray pack. 125'6. 
U.S.equivaJenton-lreerelurnB, P "preliminary. — » not available. 



1992 P 



10.832 
22.5 


10,525 
21,5 


11,058 
24.2 


11.993 
23.9 


12.761 
25,4 


13,186 
23.5 


10.860 
21.4 


11.285 
19.1 


12,449 
24.3 


14.301 
66.2 


14,191 
85 1 

1992 


13,874 
68.7 


16.011 
73.4 


15,693 
71.7 


16,365 
73.0 

19S3 


15.857 
70.8 


15.750 
70.8 


17.142 
74.4 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


14.46 
13 54 


13.60 
13,88 


14.50 
16.00 


12.33 
18.00 


10.66 
16.00 


11.33 

16.08 


11.50 
16.28 


11.50 
18 28 


11.50 


3.80 
4.11 


2.90 
4.66 


2.66 
3.00 


2.39 
2.42 


2.11 


3 23 
2.13 


3.65 
1.62 


3.89 
0.98 


4.10 
0.14 


4.9SS.3 
2767 

1,008.2 


4,077.3 
223.4 

888 4 


3.433,1 
174.2 
823,3 


2.769.3 
128.1 
842.1 


2,011.1 

81.7 

744.8 


1.341.5 

50.8 

690.3 


895.1 
23.3 

661.6 


488.9 

1.6 

710.3 


201.0 

7.1 

845.7 



1.112,5 



Table 21,— Vegetables 



Production 

Total v^Oatabl^a (1 .000 cwt) 
Ff»sh (1 .000 cwlj 1/3/ 
ProcBBsed(toni)2/3/ 
MuBhfoomi]l,000lbi.}4^ 
Potato«B(t.OOOcwt) 
Sweetpoiatoei (1 ,000 cwl^ 
Dry edibls be^ns (1 .000 wt\) 



Calendar year 



1»83 



19BS 



1987 



leaB 



19E9 



1990 



^991 



100ZP 



403.509 

185.7*2 

10.B8G.350 

561.631 

333.726 

12.083 

15,520 


456.334 
201.617 
12,725.860 
G95,B81 
363,039 
12.902 
21.070 


453>D30 

203,649 

12.474.040 

Ga 7.056 

40e.e09 

U.673 

22.298 

1992 


448.029 

203.165 

12,273.200 

614.393 

361.743 

12.368 

£2.960 


47B.381 

220.539 

12,B92,100 

631,619 

389,320 

11,611 

2e,031 


468.779 

226,397 

12.019.110 

067.750 

356.436 

10,945 

19.263 


642,437 

239,281 

15h 157.790 

714.992 

370,444 

11h358 

23.729 


561,704 

239,104 

16.130,020 

749,151 

402,110 

12,594 

22.379 

1993 


564.682 

229. GOe 

le, 753.620 

746*832 

417.622 

11.203 

33.765 


534.951 
236.140 

11.760 
22.047 


Apf 


M»y 


Jun 


Jufy 


Fflb 


Mar 


Apr 


Way 


JUR 


July 


20,955 
5,194 
3,281 
3,406 

1fi,074 


26.050 
S,274 
3,554 
2,752 

16,470 


29.066 
4.811 
3,499 
2.786 

17.960 


23.410 
4.850 
2.957 
2,648 

11.955 


16.077 
4,172 
3,109 
2.747 
6.949 


24.099 
6,0S4 
3h885 
3.390 

11.770 


18.956 
3.670 
2.865 
2.448 

10.073 


25.674 
5.031 
2.640 
2.989 

15.014 


36.353 
5,31 6 
4,229 
3,720 

23,068 


19,412 
3,716 
2.686 
2.677 

10.132 


21,011 
397 


17,628 
212 


I2,as5 

190 


9,651 
154 


11.180 
270 


18.645 
4B8 


16,489 
334 


17.946 
218 


14,264 
244 


9.391 
178 



Shipmsma(i.OCocwi) 

Icebsrg Jettuca 
TomatMB. all 
Dry-btilb oniooi 

Potaloei, all 
Sweatpatatofli 

1/ IhCtude* trtth production at asparagus, broccoli, carrod. caullflswvr, calery. nn«t corn. Isttuce. ^Oreyd«wB. ontona. A. tomato«B. £/ IncludQS pi'oce&alng pro<fuctlon of snap 
baani, tw**^ corn. gFaan paaa. tomitoea, cucumbflfa {for plchkai]. aaptfagua, broccoii. carrots, & cautitlowor. 3/ Aaparagus & cucumber estJmalei w«re not aviJIabIa flor 1982 
& 1983. 4/ Frash & prooaning agaiicu* muahfoom* Orly. Exclude* specially varieties. Crop yflar July 1 - Juna 30. 5/ jnciudes snap beans, broccoli cabbage, cojrota. caultrlower. 
cefery. awaet corn, cue um bars, sggplant. ball peppgre. aquash. cantaloupe*, honeydewi.f 

JnfOfrnatlon contacts: Gary Luc^er or John Love (202)210^684. 



.Awatafmsiona. p Bpralimlnary. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 
Deliveries 1/ 
Stocka. ending 1/ 
Cofloa 
Composite green price 

N Y:(cts.;ib.) 
ImpoftG. green been 
equiv. (mtf. lbs .J 2/ 



Tobacco 
Pricssat auctions 3/ 

Fiue-cjredfS/lb.) 

Bur1ev($;/lbJ 
Domestic consumption 4/ 

Cigarene8(bir,) 

Largs cigars (mil.) 

IV 1,000 Bhor^ tons, raw vafue. Quarterly data shown at end of aach quarter. 2/ Neiimporta of green dprocesssd coffee. 3^ Crop year July-Juns fOf flue-oured. 
Oci. -Sept. for burtey. 4/ Taxable removals. — ■ not avaHable. 

Information contacts: Sugar. Peiar Suzunell (202) 219-0888. Coffee, Fred Gray (202) 219-0888. Tobacco. Verner QfJse (202) 219-0890. 







Annual 








1992 








1993 


1988 


1989 


1990 


199) 


1992 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


J an -Mar 


Apr-Juns 


7.0G7 
8,188 
3.132 


6,841 

8.340 
2.947 


6.334 
8.661 
2.729 


7,133 
8704 
3>03a 


7.601 
SHg20 
3.220 


716 
2.208 
2.757 


722 
2,409 
1,451 


3.929 
2.312 
3.226 




2,351 
2,067 
3,904 


825 

2h201 
3.014 


119.59 


95.17 


76.93 


70.09 


55.30 


51.72 


48.36 


61.94 




60.48 


55.07 


2.072 


2,685 


2715 


2.553 


2.989 


720 


704 


705 




757 


598 




Annual 






1992 








1993 






1990 


1991 


1992 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jen 


Feb 




Mar 


Apr 


167 3 
175.3 


T72.3 
T78.8 


_^ 


^_ 


172.7 
182.7 


182.5 


180.0 


178.0 




173"0 


— 


523.1 
2.343.6 


516.3 
2.231,9 


609.5 
2,217,1 


43.6 

1617 


44,2 
189.6 


38.4 
1717 


31.9 
126.1 


39^ 
141.1 




SM 

178.8 


37.8 
159.0 



M 
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Table 23.— World Supply & Utilizotion of Mojor Crop$, Livestock & Produc)$_ 



id8e/£7 



1987/8 a 



1988/89 



1989/90 



1990/91 



1991/92 P 



1992/93 F 



Wh»at 

Ar&a (Hectares) 
PKXiuction (metric tons) 
Exports (metric lon«) 1/ 
Consumption (motric tons) 2/ 
Biding stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Coars« grams 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metrio tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocke (metric tone) 3/ 

Rice, miiied 
Area (hactares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (matnc tons) 4/ 
Consumpiloct {metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons} 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending etocks (metric ton«) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metfic tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Meals 
Production ^metric tons) 
Exports (metrk tons) 

Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bates) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 
Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metfic tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry fi/ 

Production (metrtc tons) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exporte(metr(Ctons) V 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tons) 









Million units 








228.0 
524.1 
90.7 
515.7 
179.1 


219.7 

496.0 
112.1 
526.0 
150.1 


217.4 
495.0 
102.9 
524.9 
120.2 


225.8 
633.0 
102.0 
632.2 
121.0 


231.6 
567.9 
101.6 
56,15 
145.4 


222.3 

542.5 
108.5 
559.4 
128.4 


222,4 

560.0 
109.8 
553,2 
135.3 


335.2 

322.1 

82.9 

796.2 
235.2 


323.0 
783.6 
SB. 3 
S06.6 
215.0 


323.1 
720.8 
95.2 
784 8 
151.0 


320.7 
790.3 
103.8 
813.4 
127.9 


313.6 
820.1 
88.1 
807.9 
140.3 


317.4 
800.7 
93.4 
807.5 
133.4 


317.9 

856.0 

87.4 

832.0 

159.4 


145.1 

316.7 

12.9 

320.8 
50.9 


141.7 
314.5 

11.2 
319.9 

45.5 


145.4 
330.0 

13.9 
327.7 

47.8 


146,8 
342.6 

11.7 
335.g 

54.5 


147.1 

350,7 
12.0 

345.7 
59.5 


145.7 
348.4 

14.0 
352.9 

54.9 


144.9 
350.8 

13.7 
353 4 

52.3 


708.3 
1.662,9 

196.5 

1.632.7 

465.2 


664.4 
1^94,1 

211.6 
1.651.5 

410.6 


665.9 

1.545.9 
212.0 

1.637.4 
319.0 


693.3 
1.665.9 

217.5 
1.681.5 

303.4 


692.2 
1,756.7 

201.7 
1J17.1 

345.2 


665.4 
1.691.6 

216.9 
1,719.8 

316.7 


666.2 

1 .766.8 
210.9 

.1.736.6 
347.0 


161.8 

194.9 

37.7 

23.3 


166.4 
210.5 

39.-5 
24.0 


164.5 

201.6 

31.5 

22.1 


171.8 

212.5 

35.6 

23.3 


177 2 

215.9 
33.0 
23.4 


185.0 

2235 

37.5 

21.7 


185.1 

227.2 

36.5 

22.7 


110.7 
367 


115,4 
35.8 


111.1 
37.4 


117.0 
39.9 


119.8 

40.7 


126.0 
43.2 


125.6 
41.8 


50.4 
16,9 


53 3 
17.5 


63.3 
18.1 


57.1 
20.4 


56:2 
20,6 


60.6 
20.8 


61.0 
20 4 


29.2 

70.6 
334 

82.8 
35.7 


30.8 
81.1 

29.9 
B4.1 
32 8 


33.7 

84.4 
33.1 
85.3 
31.9 


31.5 
79.9 
31.3 
86.7 
26.3 


33.1 
87.0 
29.8 
85.5 
28.6 


34.7 
96.0 
28.3 
84,5 
40.8 


32.7 
82.6 

25.2 
869 

37.5 


1987- 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1693F 


112.9 

111.0 

6.7 


116.6 

114.6 

7.4 


118.1 

1167 

7.6 


120.3 

118.1 

7.6 


121.3 

119.3 

8.0 


12t.3 

119,8 

7.8 


123.1 

121.6 

8.0 


31.3 

30,8 

1.5 


32.7 

32.0 

1,8 


34.0 

33.2 

1,8 


35.8 

34.9 

2,1 


37.8 

37.1 
2.1 


39 2 

36.8 
2.4 


41.0 

40.6 

2.6 



426 7 428.9 434.7 442.0 429 4 416.0 408.1 

ta not available (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
IS at a given date. Data not available for all countries; mctwdes estimated change In USSR grain stocks but 
lata correspond with 1980/87. »tc. 5/ Poultry excludes the Peoples ftapubllo ofChlna before 1986. 



1/ Excludes Intra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks deta 

diffefing marketing years & do not represent levels _, _ „, 

not absolute levei. 4/CafGndar year data 1987 data correspond 
P » preliminary, F^for^aet. 

Information contacts: Crops. Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824; red meat & poultry. Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285; dairy. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodEt]08 
Wheat, f.o,b, vessol. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. ves&el. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Gfain sorghum, f.o^b. vessel, 

Gulf ports {S/bu.) 
SoybeanA. roJ>. vabs«I. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 
Soybean oil, D«catur (cuTlb.) 
Soybean maal. Oecaiur {$/ton) 

Cotton. 7*m«rkof mvQ. Spot {Ct8./1b J 
Tobacco. Avg. prico at auction (cts,/lb.) 
Rice, f.o.b. mtih Houston (Vcwtj 
inedible tallow. Chicago (cts^b.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. N.Y. spot ($/lb.) 
Rubber, N.Y. spot {cts./lb.) 
Cocoe beans. NY. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymourian (202) 219-0824 



Annual 



1992 



1993 



1990 


1d91 


1992 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


July 


X72 

2.79 


3 52 

2.75 


4.13 
2.66 


3.72 
2 61 


4.06 
2.42 


^.05 
4.49 


3.87 
2.S7 


3.70 
2 51 


3.31 
2 37 


3,50 
2.64 


2.65 

6.24 

22 75 

169.37 


2.69 

6,05 
20,14 

172.90 


2.63 

6.01 

16.16 

177.79 


2.42 

6,01 

18.73 

174,34 


2.42 

6.03 

20 61 

179.87 


2,46 

e.09 

21.01 

183.37 


2,44 

6.18 

21.29 

187.42 


2.42 
6.26 

21.26 
193.74 


2.30 

6.27 

21.21 

193.41 


2.60 

7.32 

23.96 

229.44 


71.25 

169.61 

15.52 

13.54 


69 69 

179 23 

16.46 

13.26 


53.90 

172.58 

16.80 

14.37 


60.93 

156.52 

16.50 

14.75 


55,3S 
186.53 

15.00 
14.69 


56.45 

186.53 

15.00 

15 24 


56.18 

157.44 

15.00 

15 94 


56.36 

157.44 

14.18 

15.00 


54 .3S 

157 4^ 

13.15 

15 11 


54.35 

158.01 

13.50 

14,95 


0.B1 

46.2a 

0.56 


0.71 

45,73 

0.52 


0.50 

46 25 

0.47 


044 

46.73 

0.47 


0.54 

48.30 

0.42 


0.56 

46.41 

0.41 


0,51 

44.17 

0.43 


0.53 

43.78 
0.42 


0.52 

43.78 

0.41 


0.61 

43.30 

0.45 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real Trade -Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 

1992 
S^pr Oct Nov Dec 



1/ 



1993 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agiicuitufat trade 
U,S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Whdat 
U.S. markets 
U,S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S. markets 
U.S competitoi'^ 

Corn 
U.S markets 
U.S, competitors 

Cotton 
U.Sh markets 
U.S. competitors 



59.5 

74.^ 
77.2 

94 1 
74.4 

60.4 
53.6 

664 

56.6 

70.7 
112.1 



61 9 



75.2 
75.7 

94.1 
71.2 

61.9 
53.3 

67.3 
55.9 

71.6 
109.7 



Jan 



Feb P Maf P 
1985>i 100 



AprP MayP JuneP July P 



65.6 



77.6 
77.7 

96.5 
73.3 

646 
53.6 

69.2 
57.5 

73.3 
tlO.7 



65.8 



77.3 
77.4 

95.9 

73.3 

64,2 
53.0 

68.9 
57.2 

73.4 
108.4 



67.3 



76.2 
78.3 

97.3 
74.1 

65.6 
53.3 

69.6 
57.5 

74.1 
110.5 



63.4 



78.4 
78.6 

98.1 
73.7 

65.9 
53.7 

69.3 
57.7 

74.1 
110.2 



68.3 



78.3 
79.1 

99.8 
73.0 

65.5 
53.9 

6S.6 
67.6 

73,6 
110.4 



66.1 



770 
78.4 

98,8 
72.6 

63.9 

53.8 

67.1 
56.3 

72.4 
110.0 



66,9 



77.3 
76.9 

99 7 
72.9 

64.3 
54.0 

67.1 
66.4 

726 
110.3 



66.8 



76.5 
78.7 

95.2 
74.9 

64 4 
51.6 

66.5 
57.9 

71.3 
106.B 



6S.7 



77.3 
79.6 

95.7 
75.7 

65.7 
51.8 

67.1 
59.0 

72.1 

106.4 



1/ Real inde^tasadkJBt nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflatbn. to avoid the distortion caawd by h^gh-infl^^^^ Ahjflhervaiui 

means rhs dollar has appreciated. See tTie October 1988 issue of AgricuitLiral Outlook for a discussion or the ca cufations and the weights used. 2/ Federai 
Reserve Board Inde^ of Jrade-we^ghted value of the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative importance in world financial 



markets. P-prelimmary, 

Information contact: Tim Baxter (202) 219-0718, 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 

Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagrfcutturai 
TotaT3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
NonegrtcuUural 
Total 

1/ 
Department 

Information contact: Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 











Fiscal year 1/ 








June 


1086 


19S7 


1988 


1989 


1990 
3 million 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


26.312 

179.291 
205.603 


27.876 
202.911 
230.787 


35.316 
258.656 
203.072 


39,590 
301.263 
340.859 


40.220 
326.059 
366,279 


37,609 
35^.682 
394.291 


42.417 
377.276 

419.695 


42.500 


3.147 
33.322 
36.469 


20,834 
342.846 
363.730 


20.650 
367.374 
388.024 


21.014 
400.138 
430.152 


21.478 

441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
458.101 
460.661 


22,588 
463720 
466.308 


24.323 
467,554 
511,877 


25.000 


2.050 
47,790 
49.840 


5.428 

-163,565 
-15S.127 


7.226 
-164.463 

-157.237 


14.302 
-150.4B2 
-136.180 


18.114 
-139.806 
-121.602 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-02.017 


18.094 

-110.276 

-92.182 


17.500 


1.097 
-14,468 
-13,371 



Fiscal yeafs begm October 1 & end September 30. Fiscal year 1992 began Oct 1 . 1991 & ended Sept, 30, 1992. 2/ Domestic exports including 
lartment of Defense shipmer^ts (FAS. value). 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F = forecast. —* not available. 
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Table 27 —U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

AnlmalB, livd (no.) 1/ 

Meat* & prep*., dxcl. poultry (mt) 

Dairy pfoductB {mt) 1/ 

Poultry meat* (mt) 

Fat8. oils. & gre«s9B (mt) 

Hide* & ifcin* incl. furskins 
Cattle hJctoB, whoJa (no,) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grain&&feed8(mO 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (ml) 
Rica (mt) 

Faod gratno, inci, product* (mt) 
Faads k fodders (mt) 
Other grain product* (mt) 

Fruits, nute. & prepa. (mt) 
Fruft juice* fncl. 
froz. (1^000 hedoJitera) 1/ 
VegeUble* & prep a (ml) 

Tobacco. unmaAufacturad (mt) 
Cotton, excl. Nntera (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cana Of t>eet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oileeeds (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oile(ml) 
Essential of^s(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animal*, live (no.) M 

Meat** preps,, axel, poultry (mt) 

Beef & veaf (mt) 

Pork (mt) 

Dai7 products (mt)1/ 
Pouftry^ product* 1/ 
Fats. o[l«, & greases (mt) 
HJdes & skina, Incl. furskins 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grain* &iaQd*(mt) 
Frutia, nuts. 4preps., 

excL julCQ*(mt) 

Bananas & plantains (mt) 
Fruit juices (1 .000 hectoliter*) 1/ 

Vegatablea &, preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery *tock& cut flower* 1/ 
Sugar, cane or best (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds {mX) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oiia(mt) 

Beverages axel, fruit 
juices (KOOO hcctotiters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices 
Coffee^ incl. prodijcts (mt) 
Cocoa beans 4 product* (ml) 

Rubber & allied Bums (mt) 
Other 

Totai 





^scai year 


- 


June 




Rscai year' 




Jund 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 


1991 


1992 


1993 F 


1993 




1 .000 units 






S million 






1.235 


1,477 


_ 


90 


546 


567 


_ 


23 


936 


1,108 


2/ 900 


117 


2,773 


3.236 


— 


331 


44 


172 


— 


11 


293 


638 


900 


47 


B2e 


795 


900 


72 


737 


915 


— 


79 


1,169 


1.392 


1.4O0 


106 


419 


496 


— 


40 


__ 


__ 


.. 


__ 


1,451 


1.337 





106 


21.546 


20.822 


— 


1,744 


1,191 


1,107 


— 


90 


3.941 


3,160 


— 


210 


74 


52 


— 


4 


94,583 


100.744 


__ 


e.T79 


12,175 


13.B58 


3/14.300 


ft69 


26.792 


34.287 


35.500 


2,337 


2,857 


4,318 


4/ 4.800 


310 


9S7 


816 


1.100 


87 


191 


165 


— 


IB 


2,395 


2,279 


2.500 


274 


747 


767 


BOO 


69 


52,363 


50.646 


50.fi 00 


3,114 


5.790 


5.793 ' 


5.200 


329 


10,943 


11,267 


5/11,800 


864 


1,882 


2.019 




170 


1.113 


1.449 


— 


103 


697 


807 


— 


74 


2.849 


3.505 


— 


286 


3.036 


3.514 


3,600 


287 


e.311 


7.767 


__ 


716 


338 


427 


__ 


40 


2.590 


2.704 


— 


303 


2,597 


2,790 


— 


28? 


239 


246 


— 


19 


1,633 


1,568 


1,500 


137 


1.565 


1.494 


1,200 


82 


2,605 


2,183 


1,400 


111 


514 


701 


— 


22 


617 


659 


700 


21 


569 


492 


— 


2B 


219 


154 


— 


9 


22.295 


2fi.642 


__ 


1.613 


5.643 


7,156 


7,600 


416 


t6,615 


19.970 


— 


1J23 


3,807 


4,743 


— 


278 


15.139 


19.247 


20,500 


1.072 


3,4 B5 


4,311 


4,600 


249 


6,628 


7.022 


— 


385 


1.113 


1,431 


— 


72 


1.051 


1.650 


.^ 


104 


723 


9B2 


— 


66 


13 


13 


— 


1 


183 


184 


— 


16 


499 


490 


— 


9 


2.441 


2,733 


-^ 


233 



128.513 142.493 



147,000 



9. 448 



37.609 



42,417 



42,500 



— 22.568 



24.323 



25,000 



3.147 



3.16a 

1,191 
B11 
322 


2.830 

1.134 

813 

263 


800 
270 


282 

93 
66 

21 


1,131 
3.016 

2.025 
865 


1,275 

2.684 

1.933 

625 


1.700 

1,900 

700 


138 

230 
166 

50 


231 
33 
SO 


232 
46 

54 


— 


21 

1 
1 


767 
119 
19 
153 
175 


816 

132 
26 

185 
167 


900 


81 
12 
3 
17 
14 


4,189 


5,446 


4,700 


423 


1,282 


1.548 


1,600 


136 


5,650 

3,399 

27.948 


5,883 

3,626 

26.049 


5.990 

3.700 

24.000 


478 

307 

2.220 


2.741 
993 
737 


2.919 

1,083 
871 


1.100 


244 
93 

46 


2.416 

215 

18 

169 

1,7SS 


2,171 

364 

11 

174 

1.623 


400 
200 


151 
44 

1 
5 

177 


2,183 
698 
16 
173 
538 
717 


2.125 

1,299 

10 

214 

578 

633 


2,500 
1,200 

200 


176 

144 

1 

15 

34 

61 


2,077 

445 

412 

1.220 


2.330 
429 

629 
1.273 


— 


181 
33 
52 
97 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1,124 

135 

84 

904 


1,200 


87 
10 

7 
70 


12.987 


13,739 


— 


1.428 


1,858 


2,044 


— 


189 


2,045 

1,116 

700 


2.391 

1.330 

773 


2.210 
1.20O 

740 


156 
76 

61 


3,294 
1.831 
1.019 


3.415 
1.793 
1,122 


1,500 
1.000 


220 

101 
77 


792 


920 


1.000 


63 


664 

1,348 


766 

1,503 


900 


72 
130 



2,050 



'fiscal years begin Oct, 1 & end Sept. 30. fiscal year 1992 began Oct. 1, 1991 tended Sept 30,1992, 1/ Not included in total volume and also 
other dairy product* for 1991 & 1992. 2/Foreca<tBfor footnote(ritems2/-^afebasedon slightly different groups of commodities Fiscal 1991 
exports ofcalegorle*u*»d in the 199i forecasts were 2/ 676,000 m . tons. 3/ 16.014 mmton. 4/ 4.426 mmion i.e. ir^clude* flour. Si 11,065 
million m. ton*. 6^ Le6sthanl500. Faforecast. —■ not available. 

information contact. Joel Greene (202) 219-0822. 
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FWgion & country 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-1 2) 
Be I g lu m- Lu xem bou rg 
Franco 
Gormanv 
Italy 

Nethortands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, inol. Canary Islands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

Former USSR 

AStA 

West As^a {Midea^) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

l$raelp incl. Gaza & W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South AeJa 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other Easf Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Egypt 
Sub -Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rap, S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICA & CARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
CentraJ America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Developing countrjea 

Other countries 



' Fiscal years begin OcL 1 & end sept 
Noie: Adjusted for transshipments through Car>ada. 

Information contact: Joel Greene (Z02) 21 9-0822. 





Fiscal year' 




June 


Change from year' earlier 


June 


1991 


1&92 
$ million 


1993 F 


1993 


1991 


1992 

Percent 


1993F 


1993 


7.312 


7,740 


7.900 


381 


-1 


e. 


3 


-10 


6.77B 


7,194 


7,300 


351 


-1 


6 


1 


-11 


464 


461 


— 


25 


9 


-1 


— 


52 


571 


618 


— 


34 


22 


^-r 


— 


-20 


1,135 


1.091 


— 


57 


2 


-4 


— 


'6 


675 


684 


^ 


25 


-A 


^■% 


— 


-29 


1.561 


1.813 





92 


-5 


ik 


— 


-10 


ass 


882 


_- 


62 


16 





— 


-13 


251 


240 


— 


14 


-26 


-4 


^ 


-17 


3S5 


951 


— 


27 


-12 


ir. 


— 


-7 


&36 


546 


500 


31 


9 


2 





-1 


194 


187 


— 


10 


13 


-4 


^ 


11 


306 


222 


500 


25 


-36 


-28 


150 


47 


46 


49 


.. 


3 


^54 


6 


— 


-33 


74 


50 


.. 


6 


-43 


-32 


— 


-7 


82 


76 


— 


13 


-61 


-a 


— 


734 


1,758 


2,691 


1,600 


91 


-42 


53 


-41 


-51 


18.094 


17.782 


15,700 


1,371 


-11 


10 


-12 


-1 


1,430 


1,770 


1,900 


131 


-26 


24 


6 


-A 


224 


344 


« 


26 


-14 


64 


— 


-32 














-100 











287 


346 


300 


15 


1 


20 


— 


-A2 


536 


549 


400 


31 


7 


2 


-20 


-13 


375 


536 


^_ 


8 


-48 


43 


__ 


-64 


67 


123 


.. 


1 


^4 


83 


— 


-8 


94 


117 


_ 


7 


-19 


24 


,-w 


-12 


144 


226 


200 


D 


-63 


57 





-64 


668 


691 


400 


34 


-27 


3 


-43 


-40 


7J36 


8,383 


8.200 


729 


-5 


8 


-2 


1 


1,239 


1,470 


__ 


102 


6 


19 


_ 


5 


279 


353 


_ 


22 


1 


27 


— 


-5 


373 


443 


500 


28 


6 


19 


25 


-11 


4,646 


4,934 


4.900 


367 


-11 


-J 





2 


1,739 


1.916 


2,000 


134 


-^ 


to 


5 


9 


2,159 


2,200 


2.000 


160 


-20 


2 


-9 


-6 


745 


817 


900 


72 


9 


10 


13 


11 


1,882 


2^04 


2.300 


183 


-e 


2i 


22 


-12 


1.38B 


1.412 


1,800 


137 


-9 


2 


29 


11 


129 


156 


_ 


24 


-21 


2t 


— 


63 


477 


478 


500 


44 


-3 








-36 


692 


709 


900 


58 


-9 


2 


14 


56 


496 


392 


1,000 


46 


2 


BO 


11 


-45 


44 


31 


__ 


10 


38 


-30 


— 


244 


74 


328 


— 


14 


-9 


345 


— 


-66 


6,499 


6.438 


6,700 


572 


7 


17 


6 


8 


271 


143 


300 


11 


158 


-47 


200 


77 


1,010 


970 




78 





-^ 


— 


-6 


49a 


587 


.. 


73 


8 


18 


— 


31 


124 


142 


— 


18 


-16 


14 


— 


13 


2.835 


3.676 


3,800 


329 


8 


27 


3 


14 


150 


179 


— 


12 


-20 


.I* 


— 


-1 


307 


394 


400 


27 


^11 


"28 





-43 


4.409 


4,812 


5,100 


489 


19 


9 


6 


9 


349 


423 


400 


35 


10 


2T 





20 


37,609 


42.417 


42.500 


3,147 


-6 


1^^ 





-3 


20,106 


21,969 


22.100 


1.659 


2 


9 





^2 


16,831 


19,758 


— 


1.454 


■^14 


17 


— 


-2 


672 


691 


— 


34 


-26 


3 


— 


-40 


Fiscal y< 


lar 1992 begai 


r*OcL 1, 1991 iendedSepi 


L 30. 1992 


F = forecast. 


— « not available. 
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Farm Income 



Table 29,— Farm Income Statistics 













CaJendar /ear 












19B3 


19^4 


1985 


1986 


1067 


i9aa 


1989 


1990 


1991 


1992 P 


1OT3F 












SbNtion 














141.9 

67.2 

69.6 

S.t 


147.7 

69.9 

72.9 

4.9 


150.1 

74.3 

69.8 

6.0 


140.0 
63.7 
71.6 

5.7 


148.5 

65.9 

76.0 

6.6 


15S,4 

71.7 

79.4 

7.3 


168.9 
77.0 

84,1 

7.a 


177.5 

SD.1 

89,8 

7.6 


176.6 

81.9 

86.8 

7.6 


178 

85 

86 

7 


176 
fi3 
86 

e 


to 185 
to 88 
to 90 

toe 


9.3 
4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.6 


7.7 
7.6 
0.1 


11. e 
«.1 

37 


16.7 

6.6 

10,1 


14.5 
7.t 
7.4 


10.9 
9.1 
1.7 


9.3 
8.4 
0.9 


8.2 
82 

0.0 


9 

9 



11 
11 




to 16 
to 16 
tol 


15M 
13.6 

-10,9 
153.9 


156.1 
5.8 
6.0 

168.0 


157.0 

5.6 

-2.3 

161^ 


152.3 

5.5 

-2 2 

156.1 


165.1 

5.6 

-2,3 

166.5 


172.9 

e.3 

-3.4 
175.6 


179.8 
6.3 
4.8 

190.9 


186.8 
6.2 
3.4 

196,4 


184.7 

5.9 

-0.3 

190.3 


168 
6 
4 

197 


190 

e 

-5 
193 


to 196 
to 7 
to-1 
to 202 


112. 8 
^39 6 


iia.7 

141.9 


110.7 
132.4 


105.0 
1Z5.1 


109.4 
126.8 


iie.4 

137.0 


125.1 
144.0 


13a. 9 
149.9 


131.4 

150.3 


130 
149 


126 
146 


to 134 
tolSS 


38.4 
14.2 
16.3 


37.4 
26.1 
28.7 


47*1 
28.8 
3C,5 


47.8 
31.0 
32.0 


55.6 
39.7 
39.7 


£45 
3B.fi 
37,3 


64.7 

46.9 
43,3 


65,9 
46.5 
41.1 


S3. 3 

40.0 
34.0 


57 
4fi 

39 


58 
43 
34 


to 67 
Io50 
(0 41 



1h Farm receipts 

Crops (Ind. not CCC loans) 

Livestock 

Farm rvlaled 1/ 

2. Oirecrt Qovernmflnt payment* 
Cash payment* 
Valua of PIK Commoditiss 

3. Gros* ca»h Income (1+2)2/ 

4. Nonmone)^hconia 3/ 

5. VaFue oMnventofy change 

6. ToUl Oraralarm tnoome (3+4+5) 

7. Cash expenses 4/ 
8h Total expenses 

9. Net cash income {3-7) 

10. Net farm income (6-8) 
Deflated (1987S) 

Ulncomefrommachlnehire. cusi<?mwoc1c» sales of forest productG.& other mivceJIansoue cash sources. 2/ Numbers In p«renthese«JndtcBt« the combination oMtems 
required to calculate a given Jtam. 3/ Value of hgme consumption of selt^produced food & imputed grovH rantAt value ot larm dwellings. 4/ Excludes capital consumption, 
perquisites to hfred tabor. & farm household e^^p^nses. Total may not ad^ because of roundinp- F ■ forecast. 
No(e: 19fi8-9£ accounte (pHmarily expenses) hsve been revised to reflect improved methods for eati mating farm Income, Call contact tof information. 

Informatitm contact: Robert Mc£lroV(202) 210-0300. 



Table 30.— Average Income to Farm Operator Households. 



Catendar year 



19B9 1990 1991 

$ per operator household 



1W2P 



1»3F 



Farm income to household (/ 
Self-amp I oyment farm income 
Other farm income to household 

Plus: Total off-farm Income 
Income from wages, salaries, and 

non^farm buiines&ss 
Income from Jnderest. dMdends; 

transfer payments, etc. 

Equals: Farm operator hou&shold Income 



4.201 


5796 


5.742 


4.397 


4.337 


3.&36 


4.723 


4.973 


2.283 


2.829 


364 


1.073 


768 


2.114 


2.010 


28.329 


26.223 


33.265 


31,638 


35.731 


ZZ.220 


19.467 


24.778 


23.551 


27.022 


6.610 


6.756 


8.487 


8,087 


8.709 


33.030 


32.019 


39,007 


36.025 


40.068 



1/ Farm Income to the household equals self employment income plus amounts that operatof s pay themselves & farr^y members to work on the 
farm, income from renting ou( acreage. A net lncom« Irom a farm business other than the one being surveyed. Data for 19B8-90 are based on 
sLifveysThatdkJ not fully account for small larms. Data for 1991 incltide an additional 350,000 farms, manywilh gross sales ur>der $10,000 & 
negative net farm incomes. F = torecasia, not avajlable at this time. 

Information conisct: Janet Perfy{Z02) 219-0807. 
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Table31.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/ 
















I9a3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


19S7 


1988 


19S9 


1990 


1991 


l9g2F 


1993 P 


Assets 
Real o state 












$ billion 














753.4 


661.8 


586.2 


542.3 


678.9 


595.5 


6157 


623.2 


623.2 


633 


640 


to 650 


Non-roal e«tato 


189.8 


195.2 


1S6.5 


1S2.1 


193.7 


205.6 


214,1 


220.2 


220.7 


228 


225 


to 235 


Uvestock i poultry 


49.5 


49.5 


46 3 


47.8 


5S.0 


62.2 


66.2 


70.9 


68.1 


71 


70 


to 74 


Machinery & motor 
vehicles 


85.8 


S5.0 


82^ 


81.5 


ao.o 


81 2 


fi5.1 


85.4 


S5.8 


86 


83 


to 87 


Crops stored 2) 


23.6 


26.1 


22.9 


16,3 


17.5 


23,3 


23.4 


22,8 


23 6 


24 


23 


to 27 


Purchased ^puts 




2.0 


1 2 


2.1 


3.1 


3.5 


2.6 


2.8 


2.6 


4 


2 


to 4 


Financial assets 


30.9 


32 6 


333 


34.5 


35.1 


354 


36.8 


38,3 


40.8 


43 


43 


to 47 


Total farm estate 


943.2 


857.0 


772.7 


7£4.4 


772.6 


S01.1 


829.8 


S4S.4 


843,9 


861 


870 


to 880 


Liabilities 
Real estate debt 3/ 


103,2 


106T 


100.1 


90.4 


82 4 


77.6 


76 4 


73.7 


74.4 


75 


73 


to 77 


Non-real estate debt 4/ 


87 9 


87.1 


77.5 


66.6 


62.0 


61.7 


61.8 


63.1 


64.3 


63 


63 


to 67 


Total farm debt 


191.1 


193.8 


177.6 


157.0 


144,4 


139.4 


137 2 


136.8 


138.8 


138 


137 


to 143 


Total farm equity 


752.2 


663,3 


595.1 


567.5 


628.2 


661.6 
Percent 


692,6 


711.6 


705.1 


723 


730 


to 740 


Selected ratios 


























D^bt-to-assets 


20,3 


22.6 


230 


21.7 


18.7 


17.4 


16.5 


16.1 


16.4 


16 


15 


to 17 


Debt"to-©quity 


25.5 


29.2 


29.8 


27.7 


23.0 


21,1 


19.8 


19.2 


19.7 


19 


18 


to 20 


Dobt-to-ftet cash income 


498 


51 G 


377 


328 


259 


258 


251 


245 


260 


244 


220 


to 230 



V As of Dec. 31 . 2i Non-CCC crops heid on farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 3/ Excludes debl on operator dwellings, but 
Includes CCC storage and drytng facilities loans. 4/ Excludos debt for n on farm purposes. F = forecast. 

Infofmation contacts: Kon Erickson or Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State_ 



Region^A 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Uatne 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Indiana 

flNnois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
MiSGourJ 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
V)rgm[a 
West Virghiia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georala 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkaf^saS 

Louisiana 

OklahofTta 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

CaliTornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



1991 



202 

63 

370 
129 

12 
208 

1,793 
193 

2.405 



1.661 
1,917 

2^3 
1.288 

4.191 
3.503 
5.720 
2.26B 

670 
2.125 
5.933 
4.800 



438 

788 

1,363 

253 

2.817 
549 
2.162 
1.172 
1.705 
1.044 

2.237 
1.276 
2.664 
636 
2.788 
7.B81 



810 
1.065 

666 
2.663 

978 
786 
550 
209 

1,299 

826 

5.254 

6 

88 



Livestock & products 

May 
1993 



Crops 1/ 



Total 1/ 



1992 



301 

65 

389 

135 

13 
240 

1.914 
192 

2.554 



1.580 
1.821 
2.202 
1.325 

4.313 
3.622 
6,614 
2.188 

755 
1.966 
5.674 
4.558 



451 

804 

1.363 

267 

2.795 
545 
2.309 
1.160 
1.641 
1.061 

2.063 
1.355 
2.702 
687 
2.49S 
7,523 



921 
1.173 

606 
2.955 

1.040 
892 
556 
202 

1.532 

795 

5.055 

6 



19 

33 
12 

1 
16 

161 
17 

207 



120 
121 
196 
113 

401 
323 

505 
182 

41 
152 
5SB 

430 



54 

79 

103 

20 

236 
40 

194 
85 

103 
83 

175 
120 
227 

46 
303 
705 



64 
104 

41 
254 

89 

100 

43 

19 

115 
55 

456 

8 



June 
1993 



19 

5 
32 
11 

1 
16 

157 
16 

192 



122 

143 

188 

86 

366 
291 
425 
183 

36 
145 
510 
330 



40 
68 
97 
20 

244 
36 

188 
84 

101 
87 

150 
111 
233 

55 
151 
661 



48 

91 

19 

256 

87 
74 
44 
16 

121 
55 

405 

8 



1991 



102 
79 
64 

356 

57 

264 

1.081 

465 

007 



2.464 
2.583 
5.181 
1.922 

1,225 

3,786 
4.529 
1.642 

1.877 
1J88 
3.111 
2.276 



1S4 

564 

753 

71 

2,339 

677 

1.772 

4,953 

1.491 

893 

770 
1.108 
1.578 
1.092 
1.068 
4.336 



704 
1.586 

169 
1,099 

474 

1.081 

171 

88 

2.844 

1.699 

12,523 

20 

474 



1992 



May 
1993 



S m^Mion 2/ 



213 
70 

63 
356 

60 

249 

1.032 

465 
1.064 



2.587 

2. 684 
5,431 

1,962 

1.186 
3.460 
4.716 

1.935 

2.339 

1.263 
3.109 
2M2 



184 

587 

781 

75 

2.386 
632 

1.764 
4,985 
1,580 
K042 

768 
1.247 
1,901 
1,259 
1.137 
4.097 



921 
1.643 

167 
1.083 

490 

943 

182 

71 

2.922 

1.695 

13.179 

20 

476 



86.780 86.358 



7.652 



6.835 81,942 84.310 



13 
6 
7 

10 

5 
10 
70 
32 
80 



138 
123 

340 
109 

61 
113 
264 

96 

87 

40 

134 

09 



9 
39 
32 

3 

86 
25 
78 
795 
32 
33 

34 
22 
28 

18 

62 

266 



37 
71 

4 
52 

36 
87 

9 
4 

125 

68 

807 

1 
39 

4.757 



June 
1003 



2 

3 

3 

21 

3 
13 
67 
47 
68 



116 
163 
360 
105 

68 
143 
272 
199 



15 
38 
60 

7 

134 

60 

114 

327 

48 
44 

50 

42 

101 

21 

201 

242 



23 

71 

4 

48 

52 

57 

10 

4 

171 
102 
802 

1 
40 



1001 



484 
142 
434 
485 

69 
472 

^874 
658 

3.402 



4,165 
4.500 
7.534 
3.210 

5.417 

7.378 

10.250 

3.911 



622 

1.352 

2.116 

324 

4.956 
1.226 
3.934 
6.125 
3.196 
1.936 

3.007 
2.383 
4.242 

1,728 

3,856 

12.217 



1.514 

2.651 

837 

3.762 

1,452 

1.867 

721 

297 

4.143 

2.525 

17.777 

27 

562 



1992 



513 
144 
452 
491 

72 

489 
2.946 

657 
3.618 



4.167 
4.505 
7.634 
3.286 

5.400 

7.082 

10,330 

4.123 



134 2.547 3.094 

40 3.314 3,229 

130 9.044 8.783 

322 7.076 7,000 



636 

1r301 

2.134 
343 

6.181 
1.177 
4.073 
6.145 
3.221 
2.103 

2.830 
2.602 
4.602 
1,646 
3.635 
11.620 



1.742 

2.816 

773 

4,038 

1,530 

1,835 

738 

273 

4.454 

2.490 

18,234 

25 

564 



May 

1993 



32 
12 
A1 
31 

6 
36 

230 
48 

286 



258 

244 
537 
222 

461 
436 
760 
278 



322 

66 
272 

880 
135 
115 

209 

142 

255 

65 

365 
1.061 



101 

175 

45 

306 

124 

187 

62 

23 



June 
1003 



20 

8 

34 

32 

A 

29 

224 

62 
260 



238 

306 
548 
190 

434 

434 
697 
352 



128 170 

192 194 

722 640 

528 653 



62 54 

118 106 

135 157 

23 27 



379 
105 
302 
412 
149 
131 

200 
154 
335 

76 
352 
903 



71 
162 

23 
305 

139 

131 

54 

19 



239 203 

123 167 

1,263 1.207 

2 2 

47 48 



5.159 168.721 171.168 12.409 11.994 



1/ Sales of farm products include recefpts from commodities placed under nonrecourse CCC loans, plus additional gains realized oo fedemPtioni during the 
period. 2/ Estimates as of end of current montli Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Information contact. Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. To receive current monihly cash receipt* via mail of E p- MaJi contact Linda Fflrmer,ati202) 219^-0804. 
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Table 33.— Cash Receipts From Farming 









Annual 






1992 


Feb 




1993 






1987 


1988 R 


toean 


1990 R 


1991 R 


1002 R 


Juno 


Mv 


Apr 


May 


Juno 














S million 












141,844 


151,154 


161,163 


160,973 


166,721 


171,166 


12,224 


11,755 


12,637 


12.066 


12,409 


11,994 


75.993 
44,478 
17,727 
11.b1S 
2.274 


79,434 
46.492 
17,641 
12,866 
2,433 


64.122 
46.657 
19.3M 
15,372 
2.498 


89,843 
61.911 
20,149 
15.243 
2,540 


86.780 
51.069 
18.037 
15,122 
2,531 


86,356 
46.427 
10,846 
15,441 
2.642 


8.736 
3.535 
1719 
1,279 
202 


6.859 
4.242 
1,402 
1.038 
177 


7 ,133 
4,341 
1,618 
1,181 
193 


7,428 
4.365 
1.734 
1.150 

teo 


7,652 
4.510 
1.793 
1,163 
186 


6.835 
3.763 
1.675 
1,197 
200 


65,85? 
5.7»0 

14.635 
4,189 
1,816 


71.720 
7.469 

14.263 
4.546 
2,083 


77,040 
8.247 

17.054 
5.033 
2.416 


80.130 
7,517 

18,671 
5.469 
2.741 


81.942 
7.410 

T9,491 
5,236 
2.860 


64.810 
8.890 

20.073 
5.207 
2,961 


5,468 
1.319 

1.120 
81 


4.696 
409 

1,460 

260 

41 


5.303 
347 

1.404 

179 

36 


223 

842 

103 

6 


4,757 

258 

847 

34 


5,159 

1.097 

M01 

50 


> 1,263 
9,898 
8.066 

10.176 


13.500 
9.616 
9,027 

10,993 


11,866 
11. 6» 
9.173 
11,657 


12.256 
11.449 
9^440 
12,566 


12,700 
11.552 
9.8 S6 
12,776 


12.996 
11,436 
10,183 
13.065 


£42 

1,040 

G66 

716 


850 
673 
450 
812 


866 

063 

376 

1.131 


402 
1.253 

372 
1,437 


77B 
1.396 

354 
1.067 


564 

1,032 

586 

710 


16747 
158,591 


14,480 
165.562 


10,667 
171,914 


9.298 
17»,J!16 


8.214 
175,508 


9,169 
179,338 


100 

12,414 


1,054 
12.809 


3.936 
16,573 


2.001 
14,067 


945 
13.354 


356 

12,360 



F*rm mftrkotfngt^CCC loam' 

Llvft^lock & product* 
M»at anlmal« 
Oairv product! 
Poumy & agg« 
Oth«r 

Crop I 
Food grain* 
Feed cropA 
cotton (Ifni & teati) 
Totiacco 

Oil-b«afing crops 
VaqatableiA meloni 
Fruit* & trae nut« 
Oth»r 

Oovarr^msr^t paymant* 

'Sa!«>of larm producta include feg^ipts from corn moditta* pFacad und«r nonricourH OCC Icuna, plua additional gairi* r«all2*don radan^ptloni during tti* pftrfod. R ■ r«vit»d. 
Information contflcT; Roger Strickfand (202) 219-^806 To rec«iv« currant monthly cash roceJptavia mall or E-MaJI conlactUnda Fafm*r ai (202) 219-0804. 



Table 34.— Farm Production Expenses. 



Calendar yaar 



Feed purchased 
Livestock A poultry purcha£»d 
Seed purcha«*d 
Farm-^rlgin trtputs 

FeflifljefilImB 
Fuels ftoifs 
Qectrlclty 
Pesticides 
Manuf^ciured Input* 

Short-term Interest 
Rear QStald jnlorocl 1/ 
Tata; interest charges 

Repair A mainter^arhCe 1/ 
Contract A hTred labor 
Machjr^e hire 8^. custom work 
MarftetFng. storage, & 

transportation 
Misc. oparaling expenses 1/2/ 

Other operating expensae 

Capital (^onsumptiori 1/ 
Taxes V 

Net rent to nonoperator 
landlords 
Other overhead expenves 



1084 



19,383 

o.der 

3,386 
32,256 

a. 360 
7,296 
2.060 

4.6as 

nAOA 

10,3»6 
10.733 
21,129 

6,4 IS 
a,427 
2,566 

4.012 
10.331 
32.7Sf 

20,847 
4.337 

e,iso 

33,334 



ias5 



16,949 
d.ia4 
3,128 

29,261 

7.S12 
6,43B 
1.878 
4.334 
20.159 

8.73S 

9.878 

18,613 

6.370 

10,006 

2,354 

4.127 
10.010 
32,366 

19.299 
4.542 

7.600 

31,531 



1986 



17.472 
9.758 
3^88 

30.418 

e.820 
6.310 
1,795 
4,324 
18.249 

7.367 

aj3i 

T0.49B 

0,428 
0.484 
2.099 

3.652 

9.759 

31.420 

17,788 
4.612 

6.099 
28.499 



19S7 



17,463 

11,842 

3,259 

32,564 

6,453 
4,957 
2.156 
4.512 
18.073 

6,767 

6.205 

14,972 

6.759 
9.97S 
2.105 

4,076 
11,171 
34,066 

17,091 
4,853 

7,T24 
29,069 



1938 



20,246 

T2.764 

4,062 

37,071 

7.681 
4.800 
2.360 
4.146 
18,967 

6.674 

7.581 

14,255 

7.717 

10.954 

2.510 

3,$T6 
12.001 
36.697 

17.373 
4,955 

7.6S4 
30,016 



1939 

SmmJoo 

20,744 

13,136 

4.400 

38.281 

8,177 
4,772 
2,648 
S.013 
20,610 

ew660 

7.190 

13.850 

8,407 

11,926 

2.937 

4,206 
12.003 
39,431 

17.363 
5,214 

8.731 
31 ,807 



1990 



1991 



l9d2P 



20,387 19.330 

14.833 14.272 

4,521 6,119 

39,742 38,722 



8,210 
S.790 
2,607 
5,364 
2T,971 

6.523 
6.740 
13.26B 

8.553 

13,950 
2.959 

4,2n 
12.727 
42,400 

17.662 
5.690 

9.164 
32,617 



8,671 

5.599 

2.634 

6.324 

23^a9 

6,124 
5,963 

12,038 

8,630 

13.926 

3.035 

4,7Te 
13.539 
43.699 

17,645 
5,613 

9.112 
32^170 



19,632 

13760 

4,913 

38,531 

3.340 
5.311 
2,611 
6,476 
22,736 

5.793 

5.592 

11,335 

8,469 

14,060 

3.317 

4.542 
12,844 
43,232 

17.769 

6.633 

9^603 

33.210 



1993F 



18,000 to22.000 

12.000 to 16.000 

4,000 10 6,000 

37,000 IO41.000 

7.000 10 9.000 

4.000 to 7,000 

2.000 to 4,000 

6.000 to 8,000 

21,000 CO 25,000 

4.000 to 7.000 

5.000 to 7,000 

10.000 to 14.000 

8.000 to 10,000 

12,000 10 16,000 

2,000 to 4,000 

3.000 to 5.000 

10.000 to 14.000 

41,000 to 46,000 

16,000 1020,000 

5,000 to 7,000 

9.000 tol1,000 

32,000 to 35,000 



Total production expenses 141.376 132.433 125,084 128.772 137.028 14^.029 149.897 150,307 149,094 150,000 to 152,000 

1/ Jnctudes operalor dwelling*. £/ Begtrming In 1962. muceNaneoue op orating expends Include other livB$tock purchase s, daifv assessments A feeding Tees 
paid bynonoperators. Total* may rtot add ijetiau^e of rounding. P- preNmmary. F ■ toTecast 

tntOfmation dontads: Chrts McGath (202) 219*0804. Robert McBroy (202) 219-0800. 
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Table 35.-CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 



* ^1 ^' 








Rscal yaar 










19B5 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 
S million 


1991 


1d92 


1993 E 


1994 E 


4,403 

463 

336 

£ 

7 
5p211 


10p524 

1,185 

471 

2B 

5 

12p2l1 


12.346 

1,203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


8,227 

764 

57 

-2 

7 

9,053 


2.863 

467 

45 

1 

E 

3.384 


£.450 

381 

-93 

-5 

8 

2h721 


2.387 

24a 

71 

12 

9 

2,722 


2.105 

190 

174 

32 

9 

2.510 


4.882 

400 

203 

15 

9 

5,509 


3,421 

310 

133 

12 

7 

3h883 


4H6d1 
1,553 


3.440 

947 

2.142 


2,836 

906 

1,786 


678 
1£8 
666 


53 

631 

1.461 


E06 
667 

-79 


2,958 
B67 
382 


1h719 

715 

1.443 


2,424 
1.035 
2,304 


2^04 

955 

2.329 


455 

2,085 

711 

12 


253 
2,337 

1.597 
32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

8 


-453 

1,295 
-1,676 

7 


-367 

679 

-86 

13 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 

40 

48 


29 
232 

-29 
41 


130 

315 

9 

-11 


25 
249 

-37 
4 


104 

81 

109 


214 

69 

123 


-65 

73 
152 


-246 
100 

i; 5 


-25 
42 

93 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-19 

17 

191 


-27 
16 

176 


-24 

15 

196 


346 

1h435 

134 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1.219 

276 


614 
425 

200 


620 

96 

-102 


618 
632 

-34 


625 
745 

733 


6 

532 

1.455 


6 

98 
3.142 


6 

39 

1,833 



-314 



486 



371 




1.«5 


3,919 
110 


2/161 

609 


121 
2 


1.054 
-l&fi 


lH3e9 
636 


2.346 

1.297 



17hB83 25.841 22.408 12.461 10,523 6.471 10h110 9,738 17,150 15,420 



6,272 13,B2B 12.199 4,579 -926 -399 



418 



584 



2.152 



1.366 



COMMOOrrY/PROGRAM 
Fead grains 
Corn 

Orsfn torghum 
Barley 
Oats 

Corn & oat products 
Total fe«d gralne 

Wheat 
Rica 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybean 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 3^ 
Intarest exper^dltufa 
Export prog rame 4^ 
1989/93 DieaeterrTrea/ 
livestock assistance 
Dthsf 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Pfice-«upport loans (net) , 
Direct payments 5/ 

DeAcfency 

Diversion 

Dairy termination 

Loan OeNciency 

Other 

Disaster 
Totat direct payments 

1988-93 crop disaster 
Emergency hve stock/tree/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer stofaga 
payments 
Processing, storage* 

Atr^nsporlatiod 

Operating expenses^ 
Interest expendKure 
Export programs 4/ 
Otner 

Total 

reco'?d^da?ft^p?^oS}am%'e^ 

paid tn generic certificates 4 were not recorded directly as disaster assistance outlays, 3/0<wsnot ndudaCCCTranefars toQenerjU ^ 

4/ lncii>aas Export Guarsi^tee Program, Direct Export tfredit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales ^^^^^a^r. Marke, Pr omo^^ 

starting In fiscal 1991 & starting irTflecal 1992 the B( port Guarantee Propram - Credit Reform. Exp<x^ Enhancement Pfoorami Dairy Export ttjcentlve 

Program, 5/ Includes caeh payments only. Excludes paymont-in-kind Tn fiscal 83-85 igenenc certificates in fiscal 86^9^^ 

fiscSl 1994 Mid-Sessic,^^ RaWw Budget which was rereaead September 1, 1993 based on June. 1993 ^ilSP^V idem and art imate^^^^^ 

incorporate the aggregate outlay impact o1 the FY 1993 Disaster Supplemental for the Midwest floods and the Ornnibus Budget Raconcmal on Act of 

1993 The impact of the Disaster Act and the Reconciliation Act on Outlay estimates for individual CCC commodities le not reflected ir* this table. 

Minus (-) indicates a net receipt (excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 



0.302 


6,166 


4.833 


3,971 


5.798 


4.t78 


8.224 


5.491 


8,573 


7.307 


1.5£5 


64 


382 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


1« 


189 


96 


2 











27 


60 





42 


3 


21 


£14 


385 


425 























140 


203 


249 











6 


4 

















7.627 


6746 


5.882 


4.24S 


8.011 


4,370 


6h341 


5.847 


9.181 


7.981 














3.386 


2/ 5 


6 


960 


1,328 


2.342 








D 


31 


533 


156 


J 15 


94 


61 


4 


t,33l 


1,670 


-479 


-1,131 


116 


-48 


646 


321 


453 


376 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


T 


14 


1^ 


69 


657 


1.013 


1,659 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


185 


121 


135 


346 


457 


535 


814 


820 


618 


625 


6 


8 


e 


1h435 


1.411 


1,219 


425 


98 


832 


745 


S3£ 


gs 


39 


134 


102 


276 


£O0 


^102 


-34 


733 


1,455 


3.142 


1,833 


-648 


329 


305 


1,727 


-46 


669 


86 


-260 


616 


1^69 



17.683 25,841 22.408 12,461 10.523 6,471 10.110 9.738 17.150 15,420 



information contact: Richard Pazdalski (£02) 720-5148. 
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Table 36.— Food Expenditures 







Annual 






1993 




1993 


; year-to-date 




^990 


1991 


1992 


June 


July 
$ billion 


AugP 


June 


July 


AugP 


Salofi 1/ 

Off-Dfdmieo ura 2/ 
Meals & snacks a/ 


302.8 
225.2 


315.5 
232.3 


323,0 
241.3 


27.7 
21.9 


28.7 
22.3 

1992$ billion 


27,5 
21.8 


160.3 
123.8 


189.0 
146.1 


216.6 
1B7.9 


Saleel/ 
Off- premise use 2/ 


313.1 
237.6 


317.8 
237.0 


323.0 
241 3 


27.2 

21.5 


28.2 
21.9 


27.0 
21.4 


157,1 
122.1 


185.3 
144,0 


212.2 

165.4 










Percent change from y^ar earlier ($ bN.) 








Sales 1/ 

Off- premise use 2/ 
Meals&GnacksS/ 


8.9 
72 


4.2 
3.1 


2.4 

3.9 


4.0 
9.1 


2.G 
8.3 


1.5 
2.5 


2.9 
4.9 


.2.9 
5.4 


2.7 

5,0 










Percent change frofn y^ar earlier (1992 $ biL) 






Salefti/ 

Off-premiee use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


2.2 
2.4 


1.5 
-0.2 


0.4 
1.8 


re 

7.2 


0.1 
6.3 


-0.6 
0.6 


08 
32 


0,7 
3.7 


0.5 
3,3 


t/ Food onlv (excludes afc 


oholic beveraoi 


ee). Not sea 


sonaHyac 


Ijueted. 2/B 


(dudes donatio 


mall home pi 


roduction. 


3/ Excludes 



donations, child nutritrcn aubaidies. & meale furnished to employees. paUenta^ & inmates. P ■ preliminary. 

NOTE: This table differs from PersonaJ Consumptiort Expenditures (PCE). tabre 2. tor several reasons: (1) th*e series includes only food 
nonalcoholic beverages & pat food which are included in PCE;(2)thrs series is not seasonally adjuetedp whereas PCE is seasonally 
adjusted at annuaj rates; (3) this series reports sales only, but PvE includes food produced & con sunned on farms & food furnished to 
employees; (4) this series Includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE Includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment For a mofe complete discussion of the differencesn see 'Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector/ Agr. Econ. Rpt. No. 575^ Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 
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Table 37. -Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Stiipments, 



Annual 1992 1993 



Rail tmghl rate hdex 1/ 
(D9C. 1984*100) 
Alt products 

Farm products 
Grain 
Food products 

Grain shipments 

Rail carloadings (1,0DQ cars) 2/ 

Barge shipments (miJ. ton) 3/ 
Freeh fruit 3^ vsgetable shipments 47 5/ 

Pigov back (mM. cwt) 

RairfmiLcwt) 

Truck (mil, cwt) 



1990 


1991 


1992 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


My 


107.S 
110.4 
110,1 
105.4 


109.3 
111.4 
111.2 
108.1 


109.9 
111.1 
111.4 
108T 


109.B 
1102 
110.3 
108.1 


110,5 
113.4 

114.4 
108.7 


110.6 
113.5 
114.5 
108.9 


110.6P 
113.5 P 
114.5 P 
108.8 P 


1106P 
113.3 P 
114.2 P 
108.7 p 


110.7P 
113.2 P 
114,1 P 
108.8 P 


110.7 P 
113.2 P 

114.1 P 
108.9 P 


27.6 
3.3 


26.6 
3.3 


27 4 

3.4 


25 7 
4.8 


30TP 
1,7 


30.1 P 
3.0 


28.0 P 
2.5 


24.7 P 
3.7 


24 J P 
3.7 


25.9 P 
0.4 


1.8 
2.3 

41.5 


1.5 

2,1 
41.9 


1 6 
2.6 

44.0 


1.8 

2.1 

43.2 


1.4 
2.2 

39.1 


1 6 
2.8 

44.0 


1.4 

2,0 

48.2 


2.0 
3.0 

57,2 


1.8 
3.2 

54.8 


1.1 

1,B 

46.5 



Cost of operating trucks 
haultng produce 4/ 
Heel Oporttion (cts,/m lie) 130,5 126.6 124.1 124,8 127.0 127.0 127.0 127.3 1272 127.0 

■VP^^^"^*"* ^^ Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2f Weekly avefage: frofn AssociatiOfi of Amerpcan RaiProada. 3/ Shipments on mrnols S, Mississippi watewavs. 
LI,S. Corps of Engineers 4/ Agrkultural Marketing Service, LfSDA, 5/ Preiiminarydata for 1993. P = preilmlnwy, — = r>ot available. 

Information contact: T.Q, Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 



Indicators of Fc'm Prod'""*"fiN 

Table 38.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^'. 



New data are being incorporated. Ttie table will appear in ttie Novemlser issue. 
Information contact: Eldon Ball (202) 219-0432. 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 39.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Connnnodities ^^ 
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Commodity 



1385 



1386 



1987 



1988 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 P 











Pounds 








124 9 


122.2 


117.4 


119.5 


115.9 


112.4 


111.9 


114.1 


74.fi 


74.4 


69.6 


68.6 


65.4 


64.0 


63.1 


62.8 


1.S 


1.B 


1.3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


0.8 


0.8 


U 


1 


1.0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48.8 


48.4 


46.4 


46.9 


49.6 


45.2 


47.1 


50.7 


51.7 


53 6 


55.9 


58 


60.1 


36.1 


37.0 


39.1 


39.3 


40.5 


42.1 


43.9 


45.9 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13.8 


14.1 


14.2 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.6 


15.0 


14.8 


14.7 


32.7 


32 5 


32 5 


31.5 


30.2 


29.9 


29.8 


30.0 


22. S 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24 6 


25.0 


26.0 


12.2 


12 1 


12 4 


11.5 


11.0 


11.1 


11.1 


11.3 


fi.5 


7.0 


7.6 


S.I 


6.5 


9.0 


9.4 


10.0 


3.9 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


43 


4.6 


4.6 


4.7 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


33 


3.1 


229.7 


228.G 


226 5 


222.4 


224.3 


221,7 


221.2 


218.5 


123.4 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


67 4 


64.1 


93.7 


98 6 


100.6 


100.5 


106.5 


108.4 


109.9 


109.4 


12.fi 


13.5 


14.0 


16.1 


20.2 


22.9 


23 9 


25.0 


6.7 


7.0 


7.1 


7 1 


7,3 


7,1 


7.3 


7.5 


4.1 


4,4 


4,4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


42 


4.3 


18.1 


16.4 


18.4 


173 


16,1 


15,8 


16.3 


16.4 


69 


7,2 


7.4 


8.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7.4 


7.1 


— 


~ 


— 


— 


2.0 


2.8 


3.5 


3.1 


593.8 


591.5 


601 3 


562.9 


565.2 


569.7 


565 2 


564.6 


64.3 


64.4 


62.9 


63.0 


60.4 


62.2 


63.8 


65.6 


15.7 


16.0 


15.2 


14.8 


14.6 


1S.3 


14.8 


15,2 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


22,4 


22.4 


37 


3.5 


2.7 


2.6 


2 1 


2.5 


3.1 


4.1 


23 6 


24.2 


25 4 


25 8 


24.0 


24.2 


25.2 


25.6 


110.6 


117,4 


121.6 


120,7 


123.1 


116.8 


113.2 


122,7 


12.7 


12.9 


13.6 


13 3 


13.3 


13.5 


12.3 


14.4 


2.9 


2.7 


3.1 


3.3 


3.2 


3.6 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.6 


39 


3.B 


4.6 


4.3 


3.9 


4.7 


66 9 


65.0 


70.0 


64.7 


67.0 


59.6 


63.8 


59,6 


103 


100,5 


107 


111.5 


115.6 


113.3 


110.4 


109.3 


95.1 


95.6 


95.1 


91 2 


96.7 


101.7 


103.4 


106.3 


19.6 


^8.5 


19.3 


21.1 


20.7 


20.5 


21.6 


20.8 


122.4 


126.0 


125.9 


122 5 


127.1 


127 .a 


130.6 


133.5 


5.4 


4.4 


4.4 


4.1 


4.1 


46 


4.0 


4.3 


63 


6.4 


6.4 


69 


7.0 


6.0 


6,5 


6.4 


2.3 


22 


2.2 


2.3 


2.4 


26 


2.3 


2.4 


156.1 


162.1 


170.8 


173.7 


175.4 


183.5 


185.4 


187.0 


124.7 


125.7 


130,0 


130.0 


129.6 


135.8 


136.5 


138.3 


9.0 


11.6 


14.0 


143 


15.2 


16,2 


16.8 


16.8 


131.3 


129.6 


133,7 


135.1 


137.3 


140.7 


141.7 


143.3 


10.S 


10 5 


10.2 


9.8 


10.1 


10.3 


10.5 


10.6 


3.7 


3.8 


as 


38 


40 


4.3 


4.6 


4.6 



Rod meats 2/3/4/ 

Boef 

Veal 

Lamb A mutton 

Pork 
PouUfy 2/3/4/ 

CMcken 

Turkey 
Fish & shellfish 3/ 
EflpB 4/ 
Dairy products 
Cheese (excluding cottage) 2/5/ 

Arriencan 

Italian 

Other cheese 6/ 
Cottage cheesa 
Beverage milks 2/ 

Fluid whole mtlk 7/ 

Fluid lowfat mirk 8/ 

Fluid shim milk 
Fluid cream products 9/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
Ice milk 
Frozen yogurt 
All dairy product*, milk 

equivalent, milkfat basis 10/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat conlflnt 

Buiter & margarine (product weight) 

Shortenina 

Lard & edible tallow (d if ect use) 

Salad & cooking oils 
Fresh fruite 11/ 
Canned truit 12/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Selected fruit juices 13/ 
Vegetables 11/ 

Fresh 

Canning 

Freezing 
Potatoes, all 11/ 
Sweetpotatoes 11/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tree nuts (shelled) 
Ffour A cereal products 14/ 
Wheat flour 
Rice (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 15/ 
Coffee (green bean equlv.) 
Cocoa (chocolate hquor equiv.) 

1/ In pounds, retail weight unless othenvise stated. Consumption nofmally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. lending 
stocks. Calendar -year data except fresh citrus fruits, psanuis, tree nuts, & rice, which are on crop-vear basis. 2/ Total may not add due to 
rounding 3/ Boneless, trimmed weight Chicken series revised to exclude amount of ready-to-cooKchrokeo gotn^ to pet food as well as 
some water leakage that occufee when chicken is cut up befors packaaing. 4/ Exicudes shipments to the U.S. territories. 5/ NaturaE 
equivaientof cheosoA cheese i other dairy products. Includes m iscef* an eous cheese not shown separately. 6/ fnciudes Swiss. Brick. 
Munster, cream, NeufchateL Blue, Gorgonzola. Edam, & Gouda. 7/ Platn & flavored. 8/ Plain A flavored & buttermilk. 9/ Heavy cream, 
light Cf earn, half A half. A sour cream A dip. 10/ includes condensed & evaporated milk A dry milk products. 11/ Farm weight. 
12/ Excludes pinapples A berries. 13/ Single strength equivalertt I'f/ Includes rye, corn, oat. A barley products. Exciu dee quantities 
used in alcoholic beverages, corn sweeteners. A fuel. 15/ Dry weight equivalent — not available, P = Preliminary. 

Information contact: Judy Jones Putnam {202)219-0862. 
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MOVING? To change your address, send 
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^ Want to Subscribe? [^ Time to Renew? 



Subscribe to Agricultural Outlook today! If you aiready subscribe to this timely periodical, note that expira- 
tion information about your subscription appears on the top line of your mailing label. The expiration informa- 
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ERS-NASS, 341 Victory Drive, Herndon, VA 22070. 
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